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“FAIRNESS” IN LOVE AND WAR. 


“ ALL ’s fair in love and war” is, perhaps, the most famous, though 
not the oldest of all proverbs. It is also the most inclusive, for it 
appeals alike to the founders and to the destroyers of human socie- 
ties. The revelations of our divorce courts and the discussion evoked 
by such books as Mr. Allen’s “The Mettle of the Pasture,” the cap- 
ture of Aguinaldo and other incidents of the campaign in the Philip- 
pines, and the wiles of party politics throughout the nation furnish 
striking examples of individual and collective faith in the ethics of 
this trite saying. 

The association of war and love in the same adage corresponds, in 
its rudest and simplest form, to the practice once in vogue among 
certain Californian Indians of arousing in themselves the proper 
war mood by singing, “ Let’s go carry off the young women!” With 
many barbarous tribes and peoples in the early stages of civiliza- 
tion “wife getting” is the motive of innumerable war expeditions 
and the cause of endless intertribal disputes. Indeed, some author- 
ities have looked on this as the prime reason for war in the begin- 
nings of culture. The rape of the Sabine women, the carrying-off 
of Helen, and the events chronicled or remembered in Irish legend, 
English ballad, German fairy-tale, and Slavonic folk-song find their 
analogues all over the globe. 

Yet not always has the epic glorified war and love thus coupled 
in deceit. Spenser, “the poets’ poet,” tells us, in the first stanza of 
his “ Faery Queen,” that 

Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralize my song. 


And some poets of savage and barbarous peoples might, long before 
him, have said at least as much. 
I. 
“ All’s fair in love and war” may be said to express a conceit of 


barbarism and civilization rather than a thought of primitive man, for 
in the very first stages of society “ fierce wars” were probably as rare 
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as “faithful loves’ were common. The facts of evolution and the 
struggle for existence by no means imply that the earliest creatures 
deserving the name of human beings lived in a state of hardly inter. 
mittent combat. Still less does evolution mean that the relations of 
the sexes with each other began in universal promiscuity, out of which, 
through polygamy, arose a certain precarious monogamy, the perfec. 
tion of which has been the hardest task of modern culture. Major 
J. W. Powell has thus described really primitive man: “We must think 
of mankind as scattered everywhere throughout the world in little 
tribes at the beginning of culture, —a tribe on this plain, a tribe by 
that bay, a tribe on that shore of the ocean ; little tribes scattered 
over the whole of the habitable earth, all beginning their industries, 
mainly in stone art ; beginning their speech mainly in mimic words ; 
beginning their pleasures mainly in the same childish sports, in the 
same athletic exercises, in the same games of divination and chance, 
. . . The whole habitable earth covered with tribes, not closely crowd- 
ing one another, perhaps, but covered with little tribes, each speaking 
its own language and engaging in its own activities of all classes,” 
In such a state of human society, peace, not war, would be the rule, 
and conditions would make for monogamy, not promiscuity. Prince 
Kropotkin has well said: “ At no period of man’s life were wars the 
normal state of existence. While warriors exterminated each other, 
and the priests celebrated their massacres, the masses continued to 
live their daily life, they prosecuted their daily toil.” War is a pro- 
duct of later stages of human progress than those represented by 
strictly primitive man, whose peaceful predilections were assured, as 
Letourneau and Shaler have pointed out, by the fact that the anthro- 
poid and the proto-anthropoid ascendants in the series were, as their 
nearest relatives to-day still are, among the least “warlike”’ of all 
animals. “Nature, red in tooth and claw,” lay far from the immediate 
birth of man. Long before that event we glimpse the lessening réle 
of physical combat and the emergence of mental rather than carnal 
athletics. One epitome of the story is to be seen in the development 
of the human finger-nail, which, in the words of Professor Shaler, 
demonstrates how “the grim needs of militancy gave place to the 
higher service of intelligence.” Hardly, therefore, could the first 
fairness which the race knew have been derived from war. The in- 
stinctive trust of the fireside antedated the confidence born of battle 
experiences. The simple group distribution of early man favored, 
too, the development of the family with monogamic sex relations. 
An excellent éxample of this condition of affairs may be seen in the 
Veddas of Ceylon, one of the most primitive peoples now existing on 
the earth, who are strictly monogamous (they say “death alone can 
separate husband and wife,” and punish adultery with death). They 
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are likewise a very peaceable and a very truthful race (according to so 
careful observers as the brothers Sarasin “they have not yet acquired 
the art of lying’’). Here, evidently, “all’s fair in love and war” 
could not have the significance it has with the civilized nations of 
to-day. Nor can it apply even to the belligerent ones among these 
primitive groups, as a general rule. The savage Seri of the Gulf of 
California, whose dislike of the alien amounts to a “ race-sense,”’ are, 
to judge from McGee's recent careful study of them, practically mono- 
gamic (the polygyny now noticeable being of not very remote origin 
and incidental, not primal), with a curious moral test, and a consider- 
able appreciation of woman for so uncouth a race of men. With the 
Seri, who represent one of the very lowest stages of American Indian 
culture, all might be fair, possibly in war, but certainly not in love, 
for concerning them we are told: “ Marriage is one of the profound- 
est sacraments of the tribe, penetrating the innermost recesses of 
tribal thought, and interwoven with the essential fibres of tribal ex- 
istence. Few, if any, other peoples devote such anxious care to 
their mating as do the Seri; and among no other known tribe or 
folk is the moral aspect of conjugal union so rigorously guarded by 
collective action and individual devotion.” 

The predominance of militancy in barbarism and in certain stages 
of civilization led sometimes to the utter subjection of woman as the 
“weaker vessel,” to be kept in ignorance and to be deceived as 
man’s will, fancy, or passion moved him; and sometimes to a sort of 
protective hypocrisy among women, who before men’s faces tried 
to be what they wanted them to be, and behind their backs mocked 
and cheated them to their heart’s content. The one idea was in full 
flourish in western Africa in the beginning of the last century, the 
other reached its climax in medieval Europe. The first finds rude 
esthetic expression in the mummery and masquerading of “ Mumbo- 
Jumbo,” the second appears as brick in the fad/iaux and as marble 
inthe Decameron. It is a long way from the barbarous imposition of 
the African to the polished deceit and finesse of the Middle Ages and 
their twentieth-century representatives, but the source of these tricks 
and artifices is in all periods to be met in the overweening masculin- 
ity of man and in the genius of woman in acting and in fiction, which 
she can turn to utilitarian advantage in the field of her own loves 
no less than she can employ it impersonally in the creations of the 
drama and the novel. Woman’s apparent advantage in these mat- 
ters is, however, counteracted by man’s tendencies to unisexual club- 
life, leading to a more general assent on his part to the dictum “all’s 
fair in love” than her greater conscientiousness and her more lively 
feelings of jealousy towards her own sex would permit her to create, 
or, having created, to maintain. In his attempts to deceive, man has 
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so often the aid of his fellow males e# masse, woman as frequently 
the handicap of her higher humanity. 

One aspect of “fairness” is concerned with the way in which many 
uncivilized and some civilized peoples initiate boys into manhood as 
preparation for the “campaign” of wife-getting. Numerous secret 
societies, “men’s clubs,” bachelors’ organizations, etc., such as the 
““Mumbo-Jumbo”’ and its kin in western Africa, the Melanesian 
“ Duk-Duk ” and the like, exist for the purpose of keeping the women 
and children under and subjecting them to the whims and caprices 
of the men, through fear inspired by the sight of masks, ceremonies, 
and other things entirely controlled by the “stronger” sex. At the 
proper time, boys are let into the secrets of these mummeries, their 
hollowness and mockery are disclosed to them, and they are sworn to 
continue to deceive the women and children as their fathers have done. 
The boy’s entrance upon manhood is coincident with his adoption of 
a creed of deception. The complex initiation ceremonies of the Aus- 
tralian aborigines lead the youth along the same path. After the 
fright and the pain of his “ man-making” are over he learns that 
the terrible things which he has heard, seen, and felt are all ‘‘ make- 
believe,” intended to cause the women to recognize the superiority of 
the men. To be sure, in a few parts of the world women have similar 
institutions.to make felt their power over the men, but not posses- 
sing the “social” solidarity of the men, their efforts are not rewarded 
with very great success, except in rare instances. In stages of so- 
ciety like those noted above, the youth, as a male, is made to regard 
woman as decidedly his inferior and a legitimate object of his deceit. 
He may dupe her as his elders duped him. In less complete and 
effective form, the African and Australian systems of “keeping the 
women down” are to be found in parts of America and even in civ- 
ilized Europe. Dr. Heinrich Schurtz, who has made a special study 
of these institutions, points out how many of the social establish- 
ments of the present time— men’s clubs, orders, secret societies, 
political and religious, and even educational organizations, etc. — 
have been devised in a spirit of “ patronage” of woman, or with open 
declaration of belief in her inferiority and concealed or expressed 
intention to condone a good deal of unfair dealing towards her. 
Much of the Australian and the African philosophy lies hid in what 
“we men” think of and do to “ those women.” 

In cases where unfairness is permitted in matters of love, savage 
and barbarous peoples often allow both sexes an equal “right to do 
wrong.” The woman’s way of capturing a husband is sometimes 
quite as outré as is the man’s fashion of obtaining a wife. In some 
of the Malay countries (according to Skeat) the would-be husband is 
put through a severe examination at the hands of the female relatives 
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of the bride, which is fully the equivalent of the “looking over the 
bride” in vogue in some parts of the globe, savage and civilized. 
And if the idea that “all’s fair in love” happens to be current with 
a people among whom the women do the wooing, the young man is 
hard put to it in the way of proper deportment. 

That women, as well as “mice and men,” can “ plan” most cleverly 
is seen from the story of an Ojibwa Indian maiden recorded by 
Schoolcraft. The young man who had been visiting her, apparently 
to her satisfaction, was dilatory about proposing. So beneath the 
robes on the floor of the tent where he reposed, when on love’s 
errand, she constructed a deep pit, after the manner of a trapper 
of big game, and neatly disguised it. The swain, throwing himself 
down unsuspectingly, soon found himself headforemost in the hole, 
where he remained until he had consented to become the husband of 
the artful maiden. 

In some of the Indo-Pacific countries the amorous swain is invei- 
gled into a room richly hung with primitive tapestry and ornament, 
and, if he will not have her who is wooing him thus, has by custom 
to pay for the extra beautifying of the house into which he has 
come. And in some other parts of the world the “ ways of a maid” 
are very peculiar. 

The conduct of engaged couples is one of the problems of modern 
society. In America, as in some other civilized lands, it is no great 
offence for another admirer of a young lady to win her affections 
away from her affianced lover, though happily it is not in the list of 
social virtues. “ Fairness” in love still permits this issue, and the 
world generally contemplates the situation with equanimity. Such 
affairs often recall, in a marked fashion, “ marriage by capture” and 
“ wife-getting’ among some of the less civilized races of mankind, 
where the fact of a young woman having been chosen by another is 
held to be excellent reason for securing her for one’s self. Some 
men, in both barbarism and culture, seem to be under the necessity 
of having the drama of wooing enacted beneath their very eyes 
before they can nerve themselves to the task of choosing a mate. 
Then, too, the “campaign” of love has its camp followers, taking no 
share in the chances and dangers of battle, but ready ever to plunder 
the victor in unwary moments. In many parts of the world “ being 
engaged”’ is a much more serious thing than it is with the “summer 
girl” at the seashore. Savage and barbarous tribes, who agree with 
the old antiquarian, Selden, in esteeming marriage a “desperate” 
thing, often separate engaged couples altogether, allowing them no 
communication of any sort, not even a sight of each other. The 
time between betrothal and marriage is one of avoidance, willing or 
imposed, of each other's society, — almost the direct opposite of the 
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practice in some parts of America and Europe. This separation of 
betrothed couples, with the idea of keeping them “safe” till the 
marriage ceremony has been performed, is in vogue in divers regions 
of the East Indies. Sometimes it is the girl upon whom is laid the 
duty of keeping out of her lover’s way during this period. In parts 
of New Guinea, if she sees her lover coming, the girl must hide in 
the woods till he is past, and Skeat informs us that the Malay girl is 
“watchful as a tiger” in her efforts not to let her lover get a sight 
of her. A widespread and protracted duration of such a taboo 
between engaged couples would, according to Mr. Crawley, who has 
written an interesting book on primitive marriage, account for some 
of the “uncanny feeling” in these matters still persisting in society 
to-day. 

Uncivilized peoples, more than civilized, have diminished the pos- 
sibility of “ deceit’ both before and after marriage by imposing upon 
the unmarried, the married, and the widowed certain distinctions in 
dress and ornament which make known beyond a doubt the social 
condition of the wearer. Of this custom the girl’s long braid of hair, 
the ring, and the widow’s weeds are about all that survive in the high- 
est modern culture. This revelation of one’s sexual standing is not 
confined to one sex alone, for among many barbarous tribes youth 
and maiden alike have to inform the primitive public in some such 
way of their present expectations, as their elders are also bound to 
do concerning their past experiences. The young men of the 
Admiralty Islands, like the young women of the Shulis of Central 
Africa, indicate their unmarried state by their dress and ornamen- 
tation. Among the natives of the Andaman Islands, in the Bay of 
Bengal, where painting the body is much in vogue with both sexes, 
the unmarried are forbidden to paint their necks. Among the Tapuya 
Indians of Brazil, the presence of some red paint about the eyes of 
a young girl signified that, although she had not yet been courted by 
any man, her mother was perfectly willing that she should be. The 
Burun negroes of the Blue Nile region have quite an elaborate sys- 
tem. Unmarried girls wear an apron in front; married women one 
in front and one behind ; women who have already been mothers, two 
in front, one over the other. Methods of dressing the hair, tattoo- 
marks, etc., serve in other parts of the world for like purposes. The 
Coyotero Apache virgin, or unmarried woman, wears her hair in a 
coil; among the Moki the fashion is to wear it in a disc at each side 
of the head. 

Investigation of medieval and modern peasant Europe (the Teu- 
tonic countries in particular) reveals many ways in which the right 
of young couples to pair off and sort themselves without the inter- 
ference of the rest of the community has been acknowledged. During 
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the period of this “agreement” such practices as engaged couples 
allow themselves with us in respect to other young people are not at 
all tolerated, and would be not only “bad form” but bad morals as 
well. The “auctioning off” of maidens, the “ May sales,” the “ Val- 
entine choosing,” and kindred customs, not yet entirely extinct, 
belong here. Schurtz is of opinion that the childish custom of eating 
a “filipina,” or, as the Germans have it, a Vielliebchen, with any 
one, is a reduced form of the same practice. The “girl auction” is 
still remembered in parts of Rhenish Germany, Westphalia, Hesse, 
etc. In the Mosel country, the day on which this allotment of the 
maidens among the young men takes place is called “ Valentine’s 
day,” which brings it into relation with certain English customs 
belonging to the same general folk-idea. In the Italian Tyrol and in 
the southern Vosges, the apportionment takes place at a “ March- 
fire.” In divers parts of Germany (according to Schulte, etc.) it 
occurred on May-day, or thereabouts. The result of the “auction- 
ing,” “pairing,” “allotment,” “sale,” “loan,” etc., was to secure that 
the couples should have a free opportunity to discover whether they 
were suited to each other enough to become partners for life at the 
end of this probationary period, during which nothing but innocent 
endearments and love tokens were permitted to be interchanged. 
The length of this period was usually a year, or from early spring to 
late harvest, and within those limits neither the youth nor the maid 
was allowed to dance with, coquette with, or have any love passages 
whatsoever with anybody else, —they were to be, or to try to be, 
sufficient unto themselves. The “auctioneer,” like the oracle-keeper 
of old, made his decisions run along the lines of matches already 
practically accomplished, where such existed, and no great injustice 
seems to have been attempted ; and as a rule the youth had no great 
difficulty in obtaining the girl of his choice. The “auction” some- 
times consists merely in announcing publicly, one after another, the 
names of the couples who have agreed to keep company with each 
other exclusively for the next year; in some cases, however, a list of 
all the unmarried girls is prepared, and considerable teasing and 
good-natured badgering occurs before like gets like. In some regions 
the list appears to have been hung up in a public place, and the 
swains marked upon it their preferences. In the Schwalm country 
the youths and maidens assemble on the night of the first of May 
beneath the village linden, and one of the former, who has climbed 
up into the tree, sings an interrogative verse, in response to which 
the rest chant the names of a couple, whose hearts have already, to 
the common knowledge, commenced to beat as one. Then the com- 
pany sing: “The first year for love, the second year for marriage,” 
etc. The same general sense of fairness which meets us in these 
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practices is to be found also in the song games of our children, so 
often reflecting the doings of their elders of former generations, 
This is seen in the familiar 

Choose to the east, and choose to the west, 

Choose the very one you love best ; 

If he (she ’s) not here to take your part, 

Choose the next one to your heart. 

The children’s songs reveal the fact, also, that the “choosing” was 
not always confined to the “sterner” sex, as we know it was not 
among many primitive peoples, with whom the woman has practically 
all to do in selecting a life partner. The numerous children’s games 
in which the girl has to “name her beau” go back to such a condi- 
tion of affairs, according to some authorities. Tothe men’s choosing 
go back such song games as “ Here she stands, a lovely creature,” 
“Down in the meadow,” and many more. The parallels between 
the customs of adults among savage and barbarous peoples (likewise 
among the ignorant and uncultivated classes of the civilized races) 
and the plays and games of children are often very noteworthy here. 
And the general sense of fairness inherent in children’s games can 
also be observed, more than is commonly believed, in the actions of 
primitive men, 

Il. 

‘Not all savage and barbarous peoples, as many suppose, believe 
that “anything is fair in war.” Even the Malays, reputed the most 
treacherous of mankind, do not blindly assent to such a proposition. 
Montaigne, in the sixteenth century, knew this, for in one of his 
essays he writes: “In the kingdom of Ternate, among those nations 
which we, so full-mouthed, call barbarous, the custom beareth that 
they never undertake a war before the same be denounced, there- 
unto adding an ample declaration of the means they have to employ 
therein, what manner and how many men, what munition, and what 
arms either offensive or defensive. Which done, they also establish 
as a law that, without reproach or imputation, it shall be lawful for 
any man, in their wars, to use what advantage soever may in any 
sort further or help them to vanquish.” 

What Montaigne recorded of the natives of the Moluccas might 
have been said at a much later period of other tribes of Malayan 
stock. With the Malays of Menangkabau in Sumatra (perhaps the 
original home of that race), war, as Steinmetz observes, was as care- 
fully regulated at least as is the modern European duel. Wars 
between tribes or states had to take place on neutral ground, or on 
land belonging to private individuals, for the use of which both sides 
had to pay. Battles could occur but once a week, and they were 
engaged in only by the champions of each tribe, who attacked each 
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other with stones and other weapons, cheered on by their fellow 

tribesmen, and by the women, who furnished meat and drink. Gen- 

eral contests were rare, and the slaying or wounding of any combatant 

seems to have brought about the cessation of hostilities and the con- 

clusion of peace. Marsden, the historian of Sumatra, writing in the 

eighteenth century, informs us that, notwithstanding the fact that 

jncessant warfare existed between certain tribes of that island, battles 
could be fought only at fixed hours of the day. Similar limitations 
of warfare are reported from various parts of the Archipelago, from 
Java to Timor. Among the natives of Ponapé, in the Carolines, war 
had been so “reduced” that after six months’ fighting scarcely a 
wounded, not to say a dead, man could be counted on either side. 
The Tobas, by preference, fought their battles in an open field, and 
the side upon which the first man was killed withdrew at once, con- 
sidering itself defeated. The Bataks of Sumatra fixed the distance 
at which the two sides should stand from each other before beginning 
to shoot. Among some of the natives of the islands of Torres Straits 
and parts of Australia the noise and din of battle are fearful, but the 
moment one of the combatants is tomahawked the fight is over and 
friendship is renewed amid great feasting. This feasting after battle 
is characteristic of many savage and barbarous peoples of the Indo- 
Pacific area, and some of the war ideas here considered contributed, 
no doubt, to make many of them a rather easy prey for white sol- 
diery. One is surprised at the extent to which war, with many of 
these peoples, partakes of the nature of a regulated combat, like the 
duel, instead of being everywhere and always a promiscuous action 
with endless carnage. From another point of view war here is 
almost a “ picnic.” 

Letourneau selects the New Caledonians as exemplifying war at 
its worst among savages; here all devices, traps, lures, and decep- 
tions are practised. Yet the related Australians and Tasmanians 
evinced a sort of chivalry quite unexpected in such quarters. This 
primitive desire for fairness, while it did not, of course, mean the 
absence of treachery and ambush in intertribal wars or combats with 
the whites, was so strong with the Australians that before attacking 
unarmed Europeans they sometimes furnished them with weapons 
to use against them. Some Australian battles are nothing more than 
a series of duels involving successively all the combatants, each 
of whom had to give and to receive (without parrying) a blow, the 
victory falling to the side that was least “used up.” 

“Stop the war’ movements are often more successful among 
savage and barbarous peoples than among civilized. In several 
regions of the East Indies, Australasia, etc., any woman can put an 
end to the fighting at once, —on the island of Leti, by throwing her 
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sarong or kirtle (which the men dare not touch without her permis. 
sion) into the midst of the combatants; in the Aru Archipelago by 
throwing among them the back part of her girdle, which is also taby 
and may not be touched. Somewhat similar virtues were attached 
to the mandili or head-cloth of the women of the Tushi, a mountain- 
people of the Caucasus. The women of the Ossetes, another Cau- 
casian people, are said to have been able to stop at least for a time 
the fiercest combat. Among the Albanian mountaineers women not 
only put an end to street fights, but save their villages from the direct 
results of war, by making their way between the two lines of warriors 
and compelling, by such action, a cessation of arms. With some of 
the native tribes of Australia women had the same privilege, and Dio- 
dorus records how certain ancient African peoples gave up battling 
when aged women threw themselves between the combatants, and a 
similar custom was known to the Sabines, and to the famous Circas- 
sians of the Caucasus. It is reported also from some of the Ameri- 
can Indian tribes (in Louisiana, ¢. g.). Indeed, we hardly expected to 
find so widespread among savage and barbarous peoples the recogni- 
tion of such powers and privileges in women, both individually and 
collectively. 

Women have also the power to relieve war of much of its horrors 
by interfering on behalf of prisoners, slaves, etc. The classic example 
of Pocahontas could be paralleled in almost any region of the globe 
among the “lower” races. Among the ancient Slavs a man who 
was under the protection of the women was safe even from “ blood 
revenge.” At the Australian dordbodzes, or intertribal “tournaments,” 
the men of the defeated party are protected by the women (elderly 
and middle-aged), and in the territory of the Goajiro Indians (Vene- 
zuela) it was safe to travel in the company of a woman in war time. 
Actions like that of Pocahontas, in saving the life of Captain John 
Smith, were often not at all love episodes, but merely the impulsive 
or the deliberate exercise of a well-understood right and privilege. 
In stages of human society where “ mother right” and allied insti- 
tutions prevailed, and the women were the arbiters in the matter of 
adoption, which plays so large a réle in savage and barbarous life, 
the captive children or even adults were assured of a condition by 
no means very inferior to that of the generality of their class among 
the victors. Adoption, regulated by the women, was thus a great 
ameliorator of the results of primitive warfare. Moreover, there was 
at first no great reason why, after the battle was over, the survivors 
of the defeated party should be treated otherwise by the victors than 
as practically their equals, the general desire to restore as nearly as 
possible the status guo making its effect felt here as elsewhere. So 
we find that the imposing of degrading and humiliating conditions 
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upon a defeated foe, while known to all stages of man and, except 
the earliest beginnings, is not at all a constant mark of either sav- 
agery or barbarism. Captive children especially would be adopted 
by the victorious party and treated exactly as their own children. 
Later, as Major Powell has shown, come slavery and “ perpetual 
younger brotherhood,” with increasing limitations and deprival of 
privileges and individual rights. Until such ideas crept in, human 
societies had no desire for adding to themselves people who would 
not be practically their equals. Among the Ossetes of the Caucasus 
merely to touch the breasts of a woman secured adoption. Appre- 
ciation of bravery and other qualities among savage and barbarous 
peoples often led to the same results in the case of adults. In early 
human society women have had great powers and privileges as peace- 
makers, and all over the world their competency as ambassadors has 
been acknowledged. They have thus been enabled to make their 
influence felt in the terms of treaties, and sometimes their mere 
presence has brought about peace. The border warfare of the Alba- 
nian mountaineers was often brought toa close by preliminary peace 
negotiations inaugurated by an “embassy” of women. The Austra- 
lian blacks have their pudara, or women peacemakers. In parts of 
New Guinea a peace party would not be listened to unless one at 
least of its members was a woman. The old women of the Tasma- 
nians were arbiters both in times of peace and in war; so too the 
Circassian women. The ancient Celts, as well as the Teutons, knew 
women as peacemakers. During the Middle Ages in Europe princely 
women were often preferred as arbiters and peace ambassadors. 
With not a few savage and barbarous peoples war itself was not 
“fair” until the women of the tribe had sanctioned it. Some of the 
Iroquois recognized women as the proper persons to begin negotia- 
tions of peace with the enemy, and allowed them to veto proposals 
of war. 

The ancient Romans, at various periods of their history, placed on 
record their belief that not all things were fair in war. With the 
Sabine treatment of the false Tarpeia may be compared the punish- 
ment meted out by the Roman general Camillus to the Faliscan school- 
master, who betrayed his pupils into the hands of their enemies. 
The Roman Senate interfered to prevent the widow of Regulus, who 
had been tortured by the Carthaginians, from carrying beyond human 
belief the cruelties inflicted by her upon illustrious Carthaginian pris- 
oners handed over to her tender mercies. More than once the sen- 
ators of the Eternal City contrasted the action of the Roman people 
in these matters with “ Punic wiles” and “Greek policies.” And 
though their descendants in later days have furnished us with 
Machiavellianism and often illustrated but too well the cunning of 
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the proverb, d per fortuna d per ingegno vincere (“by fortune or by 
wit to win”), the wars and battles of the Middle Ages prove that 
other ideas of fairness sometimes prevailed. Though the Romans 
denounced the “ policies” of the Greeks, some of the Hellenic tribes 
were even more desirous than they to escape the imputation of 
deception and treachery in war. The Achzans, whose name came 
to be poetically applied to all the Greeks, were especially famed for 
their adhesion to the code of virtue and valor alone. 

Perhaps the oldest and most interesting, though now the least 
known, of all the declarations of what is not “fair” in war is to be 
found in The Laws of Manu, the sacred code of the ancient Hindus, 
a work dating from about the beginning of the Christian era. The 
prohibitions are as follows :— 

“When he fights with his foes in battle, let him not strike with 
weapons concealed (in wood), nor with (such as are) barbed, poisoned, 
or the points of which are blazing with fire. 

‘Let him not strike one who (in fight) has climbed on an emi- 
nence, nor a eunuch, nor one who joins the palms of his hands (in 
supplication), nor one who (flees) with flying hair, nor one who sits 
down, nor one who says I am thine. 

“Nor one who sleeps, nor one who has lost his coat-of-mail, nor 
one who is naked, nor one who is disarmed, nor one who looks on 
without taking part in the fight, nor one who is fighting with another 
(foe). 

“ Nor one whose weapons are broken, nor one afflicted (with sor- 
row), nor one who has been grievously wounded, nor one who is in 
fear, nor one who has turned to flight; (but in all cases let him) 
remember the duty (of honorable warriors).” 

It must be admitted that this code is very inclusive, and not all 
the warring nations of the twentieth century could live up to it. 

The “city of refuge” is one of the primitive methods of lessening 
the evils of war. The idea of a “city of refuge” is not confined, as 
some suppose, to the ancient Israelites, but was well known to some 
of the American aborigines, particularly the Creeks, the Cherokees, 
and part of the northern Iroquois. To these towns even the wilful 
murderer sometimes could escape till the anger of the relatives and 
friends of his victim was appeased. The Cherokee town of Echota 
and the Creek town of Coosa were “cities of refuge,’ and the latter, 
Mr. Mooney tells us, ‘although then (in the middle of the eighteenth 
century) almost deserted and in ruins, was still a place of safety for 
one who had taken human life without design.” Out of these towns, 
in which no blood could be shed, may have developed the “peace 
towns” of the Indians of the southeastern United States. The 
Creeks had their “red towns,” in which the spirit of warfare was 
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kept alive, and raids and military expeditions encouraged and pro- 
moted; and the “white” or “peace” towns, which were as much 
devoted to the furtherance of peace with its attendant arts and in- 
dustries. To these “ peace towns” the epithets “old beloved, ancient, 
holy, or white” were applied. The Senecas, one of the great 
divisions of the Iroquoian stock, had a very remarkable institution, 
which has been lately written of by Mr. Carrington as follows : “The 
stronghold or fort, Gau-stra-yea, on the mountain ridge, four miles 
east of Lewiston, had a peculiar character as the residence of a virgin 
queen known as the ‘ Peacemaker.’ When the Iroquois confeder- 
acy was first formed the prime factors were mutual protection and 
domestic peace, and this fort was designed to afford comfort and 
relieve the distress incident to war. It was a true ‘city of refuge,’ 
to which fugitives from battle, whatever their nationality, might flee 
for safety and find generous entertainment. Curtains of deerskin 
separated pursuer and pursued while they were being lodged and 
fed. At parting, the curtains were withdrawn, and the hostile par- 
ties, having shared the hospitality of the queen, could neither renew 
hostility or pursuit without the queen’s consent.” The “refuge” idea 
is also found among various other primitive peoples. 

In the camping circles of the Siouan Indians the war element had 
its position on the right, the peace element on the left, and each of 
the tribes seems to have had peace gentes as well as war gentes. 
This separation of the warlike and the peaceable members of the 
community is known in various ways to other and even less cultured 
tribes. 

With many uncivilized peoples the proportion of individuals en- 
gaged in warlike enterprises is often very small. The Creeks used 
to carry on the warfare in small bodies; some consisted of no more 
than four men, and Dr. Gatschet informs us that with them “it is 
not recollected by the oldest man that more than one half of the 
nation ever went to war at the same time, or ‘took the war talk.’” 
Moreover, ‘‘every Creek town could go on the warpath or stay at 
home in spite of any wish or decree issued by the chiefs or assem- 
bled warriors.” When after argument had been exhausted the “Great 
Warrior” left the council, such as were for war followed him out, 
but the rest went the way of peace. This voluntary aspect of war 
and peace among uncivilized peoples is a most interesting and im- 
portant phase of early human society. 

Primitive chiefs, as a rule, since their office was often more of a 
social or religious than of an exclusively military character, used their 
influence on the side of peace. Many Indian tribes had their peace 
chiefs no less than their war chiefs, the latter most frequently exer- 
cising authority in war time only, and over warriors alone sometimes, 
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the former being the real head of the tribe, for even savage and bar- 
barous stages of culture have seen that war is the temporary and the 
unusual, not the permanent and the common, condition of human 
affairs. Many such peoples, like the Omaha Indians, as described 
by the late J. Owen Dorsey, had neither standing armies (or militia), 
official generals, or permanent war chiefs, while all military service, 
from the highest to the lowest, was voluntary in all cases. Wars of 
long duration were practically unknown, and battles few in number. 
From these facts we can see that, if savage and barbarous peoples 

have not all reached the ideal of the one part of the well-known 
song, 

If I were King of France, 

Or, still better, Pope of Rome, 

I’d have no fighting men abroad, 

Or weeping maids at home, 
many of them have succeeded in letting 

Those who make the quarrels be the only ones to fight. 


This brief survey of the topics suggested by the familiar saying, 
“ All’s fair in love and war,” ought to leave us with a better opinion 
of mankind, past and present, than its specious popularity would 
seem to indicate. We have seen that, from the beginning until now, 
neither treacherous war nor faithless love has at any period been the 
ideal of all the races of man. The deeper social tradition and the 
individual conscience have always inclined man to deal honorably 
with friend and with foe. Perfidious killing and lying have never 
had the unanimous approval of the generations that have preceded 
us. In every age they have been strong in numbers and in intelli- 
gence who have declared, with the old Roman writer :— 

“ A wise and religious man will know that is victory indeed, which 
shall be attained with credit unimpeached and dignity untainted.” 

And neither the “hell” of war nor the “heaven” of love has 


power to change the eternal-human. 
Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY, Worcester, Mass. 
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GYPSY AND ORIENTAL MUSIC. 


Atv Hungarian musicians are Gypsies. All Hungarian music is 
simply Gypsy music. Liszt states this, and it is true. The state- 
ments can be applied to Rumania and Bessarabia with almost as 
much truth as to Hungary. It is the same in Bulgaria, European 
Turkey, and the whole Balkan peninsula. Although the Slavs them- 
selves are a musical people, yet in Servia, Herzegovina, Bosnia, and 
Croatia the Gypsy musicians and music are as popular as in Hun- 
gary. Everywhere are seen the Gypsy bands and the Gypsy bag- 
piper, playing in the centre of a circle of Slavs dancing the Kél6 
around him. 

The intense love of the Russians for their Gypsy singers and cho- 
ruses is well known. They are found all over Russia, while in Little 
and Southern Russia we find Gypsy musicians much like those in 
Hungary and Rumania. 

In Spain are 50,000 Gypsies. Many of them are musicians, 
singers, and dancers. Some are famous for their accomplishments, 
and become rich in their professions. Most of the bull-fighters are 
Gypsies. 

All the public musicians, singers, and dancers in Persia are Gyp- 


sies called there Karachi (51,8), Lili Lari Mitrib 
(Wye), etc. This statement is also true of Syria, Mesopotamia, 


and Egypt, where various names are applied to them, Niri (S95); 


pl. Nawar (p95), riwazi ‘Alimah (agJle), pl.'Awalim 
etc. 

I do not intend to include the religious and military music, or that 
of the poets and rhapsodists. In Egypt and Syria also are a few 
male performers not Gypsies, and in recent years foreign music and 
musicians are sometimes heard in the larger cities. 

Still in all these Oriental countries people are extremely fond of 
music. In every house is found some musical instrument, a lute 


(oseJN), al’id, a tambourine, castanets, a hand drum, etc. All the 


girls and women sing, play, and dance, but on/y at home. The boys 
and men too often take part in these pastimes. 

The Gypsies number in Egypt about 40,000, in Asiatic Turkey 
60,000, and, according to Major Sykes (“Ten Thousand Miles in 
Persia,” p. 438), 100,000 in Persia. In Hungary and the Balkan 
peninsula are 500,000 Gypsies, and in the rest of Europe 100,000. 
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Although not numerous in Turkestan (5000), Beluchistan (2000), 
and Afghanistan, in all music, song, and the dance is one of their 
principal occupations. 

There is another prominent trade of the Gypsies in the Orient 
which should be considered in connection with this subject. It is 
the trade of skowmen. In Persia, Turkestan, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Egypt all the athletes, acrobats, slight-of-hand performers, tight- 
rope dancers, men with performing animals (bears, donkeys, goats, 
dogs, monkeys), and Punch and Judy shows, snake-charmers and 
snake-catchers, are Gypsies. These countries have no theatres, no 
concert halls, no circuses. The Gypsy showmen take the place of 
these, and they are very popular and numerous. 

When the rude Arabs conquered Persia in the seventh century 
they found a music highly developed. They took this back with 
them to Syria, Egypt, and along the north coast of Africa to Spain. 
With them also went bowed instruments, as the rébab, which spread 
into Europe and became the origin of our violin. Did the Gypsies 
go with them? What influence have the Gypsies had upon and in 
introducing musical instruments into the various countries where 
Gypsies are now found, and into Europe? These are most interest- 
ing questions. 

What has been stated above shows what an important réle the 
Gypsies play in the field of music, song, and the dance, not only in 
the western part of the Orient, but also in Europe. 

Under Darius the Great the vast Persian Empire stretched from 
the Oxus to the Persian Gulf; from the Indus to the Mediterranean. 
It included Thrace, Macedonia, and Egypt. This whole territory 
was rich, populous, and filled with peoples sensuous, devoted to plea- 
sure, fond of music, singing, and dancing. Then and ever since 
there have been in this whole territory a Gypsy-like class of musi- 
cians, dancers, singers, showmen just like the Gypsies now there. 
Alexander's general captured with the harem of Darius 329 dancers 
and singers. The description by Herodotus of the music, dancing, 
and merriment down the Nile to and at the festival of Bubastis 
would be a most excellent description of the religious festivals and 
fairs (like Tanta) in Egypt to-day. Everybody goes for the fun, the 
revelry, the music, the showmen, the singing and dancing girls. 

When did this old cast of musicians and dancers die out entirely, 
and the present Gypsies monopolize their place ? 

For several years I have been endeavoring to consider these prob- 
lems and compare the Gypsy music in different countries with one 
another, and also with Arab and Persian music, and likewise certain 
characteristic Gypsy musical instruments. 

The music of the Hungarian Gypsies I have been fascinated by, 
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day after day and evening after evening, and for months at a time, 
in Hungary. Here they play it with a devotion, a fire, a passion, a 
love not heard anywhere else. They are the national musicians of 
Hungary, admired and petted. One evening (the 30th of December) 
I heard such an orchestra perform at my hotel. The next evening 
was New Year's eve. On the heights of Ofen in the old castle in 
Buda was held the grand annual ball of the Emperor and the most 
aristocratic court in Europe. All the beauties and the magnates and 
nobility of Hungary were there. So was the Gypsy orchestra, who 
played the night before at the Jagerhorn. No court ball is ever held 
in Hungary without one of their Gypsy bands. Every little village 
has one. For every marriage, dance, or feast, ¢he band is called in, 
and this means simply the Gypsies. 

Gypsy music has been developed by the Hungarian Gypsies to a 
higher state of perfection, both in their compositions and execu- 
tion, than anywhere else in the world. Conditions here have 
favored them more than elsewhere. Here their music is now soft, 
sweet, weird, wailing, and now bursting forth suddenly in the fierce, 
wild, fiery strains of a battle song or Csardds. As a vocal art, music 
is but little cultivated by them as it is in Russia, Spain, and the 
Orient. Many of the violinists equal in technique the best violin 
virtuosos. Some of the most famous violin performers have been 
Gypsies, as Remenyi. 

The Russian Gypsy songs like “Ochi charnty4,” “ Black eyes,” are 
sung by everybody in Moscow. Here in Gypsy music and songs we 
less often hear the fiery, warlike character of the Hungarian. Still 
in the midnight revels of the aristocratic Russian d/oods the singing 
and dancing of the Gypsy performers grow wild and furious. 

In southern Russia, Rumania, and the Slav countries south of 
the Danube their music is quieter and less wild. 

Still everywhere in Europe to my ear there are certain peculiar 
characteristics common to Gypsy music, and also common to Persian 
and Arab music. I say, fo my ear, for I find the subject has been 
but little investigated, so far as known. 

So it seems to me there are certain peculiarities of body move- 
ments, steps, and rhythm common to Gypsy dances, Spanish dances 
of the bolero kind, the South Italian tarantella, and the Oriental 
dances of Egypt and Western Asia. 

To describe such characteristics exactly by words is exceedingly 
difficult. Musicians can at once distinguish French, Italian, German, 
Spanish, English, Scotch music. All are much more similar to one 
another than to Gypsy or Oriental music. The general impression 
and effect of these last two are a very important element in deciding 
upon similarities. 
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Then there is an absence of modulation, peculiar intervals we do 
not use, characteristic rhythms, elaborate ornamentation, quarter 
tones, common to both and absent in our music; so great variety 
and sudden changes and transitions in time and rhythm, and from 
one note to another very distant. Then the unusual extreme pro- 
longation of tones in songs by Russian Gypsies and others is one of 
the most extraordinary and striking features of Persian and Arab 
singers. Europeans have nothing like it. They execute the Oriental 
trill on one note, embellish it with most florid ornamentations, turns, 
grace notes, arpeggios, using quarter tones, with a most striking 
effect. Such notes at times seem to be held for minutes; so with 
Oriental lute-players and other musicians, it is these wonderful and 
complicated embellishments which delight their hearers as much as, 
or perhaps often more than, the melodies themselves. 

The ornamentation of the Hungarian Gypsies is so luxuriant as 
to distract attention from the airs. It is like a vigorous tree, cov- 
ered by a thick foliage and with beautiful vines and flowering and 
creeping plants which nearly conceal even the trunk itself from view. 
The theme is there. It is in itself grand and impressive, but it is 
sometimes entirely covered up by the richest and most beautiful 
fioritures, musical vines and flowers. 

The two leading instruments of Hungarian Gypsy orchestras are 
the violin and tzimbal. Generally the violin plays the melody, but often 
alsothe tzimbal. All the other instruments, second violin, viola, ‘cello, 
and contra-bass, simply support these. The tzimbal itself is played 
with wonderful dexterity and the rapidity of a prestidigateur. The 
tzimbal-player will not only perform the air, but at the same time an 
accompaniment, as if by several instruments. With his hammers, 
one in each hand, he strikes one note after another so rapidly as to 
produce the effect of full chords, and all sorts of embellishments as 
arpeggios, trills, turns, etc. The effect of all these instruments sup- 
porting the leading violin is peculiar. He turns to them, starts up 
a strain to indicate the piece to be played, and they all at once take — 
up the strain and follow him. His improvisations are most intricate 
and elaborate. Yet they harmonize with him, often with many em- 
bellishments themselves, particularly the tzimbal, which is always 
most elaborate in its performances. 

But there is always perfect harmony and the most fascinating and 
beautiful and fantastic musical effects. Sometimes the European 
cultivated musician suspects discords or even mistakes in execution. 
But there are none. All he notices are musical effects new to him, 
just as he finds them in all Oriental music. 

Exactly in what the harmony of the Gypsies consists, and what 
it is, are often very difficult to discover. Perhaps other instruments 
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than the violin are, so to speak, playing melodies of their own which 
harmonize with the principal air. 

So it is with Oriental music. Its harmony, or what takes the place 
of harmony, performed by the accompanying instruments, is a most 
difficult subject to consider. 

Such matters require a long, patient, and careful study under 
favorable circumstances by scientists thoroughly competent, enthu- 
siasts, and well equipped for the task. Nobody appears ever to have 
gone into the subject in that way. 

Even Liszt, scholar, great composer, and pianist, as he was, who 
had made a life study of Gypsy music, did not succeed in unravelling 
such questions. It was his view that Gypsy music clearly was from 
the Orient, and that a careful investigation of Hindu and Arab music 
would conclusively prove this to be the case. 

Hungarian Gypsies employ various scales or modes not used in 
our music; for example, C, D, E’, F#, G, A’, B,c. They employ 
in the minor scale the augmented fourth, the diminished sixth, and 
the augmented seventh. Frequently also they use the diminished 
seventh and the dominant with an augmented fifth. Arab music 
contains these same peculiarities. 

The common impression in Europe is that Arabic music is dis- 
cordant and unattractive. There are several reasons for this view. 
One is that Europeans rarely hear good Oriental music. 

The music of the Dervishes at Kara Hissar is most beautiful ; 
simply flutes and voices. Lane (“ Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians”) states that the singing of some of the Egyptian 
Almehs was the most beautiful music he ever heard. The Muezzin’s 
Call to Prayer in the same book is often copied and admired. Arab 
music has appealed to some of the greatest composers, who have 
elaborated it in some of their finest works. As examples can be 
mentioned: Mozart’s “Seraglio,” some of his opera “1‘Oca del 
Cairo,” the ‘“‘ Alla Turca” of his piano sonata in A major; Beetho- 
ven’s “ Ruins of Athens,” with its Turkish march and dance of Der- 
vishes; Von Weber's opera “ Oberon ;” Cherubini’s “ Abencereges 
and Ali Baba;” Boieldieu’s “Caliph of Bagdad ;” Glinka’s opera, 
“Ruslan and Ludmila,” third act Persian Gypsy music ; Rubenstein’s 
twelve Persian Gypsy songs ; Meyerbeer in “ Les Huguenots.” 

Félicien David's “ Le Désert” is characteristic Arab music, elab- 
orated from melodies he heard on his journey with a caravan from 
Cairo to Algiers. These Arab airs are sweet, melodious, beautiful, 
grand. I cannot refer to a better collection as illustrating my mean- 
ing, and I know by hearing them that very many of the Arab and 
other Oriental melodies are as beautiful as these. 

Very little is known to Europeans about Arab music or its system. 
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Exactly what the Arab scale and modes are seems to be uncertain to 
us. Writers on the subject differ, and, except Villoteau, no one has 
investigated the subject much by studying the Arab music from and 
with Arabs. It is a difficult task. 

To my ear Gypsy and Arab music always seemed harmonious, 
sweet, melodious, and not at all discordant, and founded on the same 
diatonic scale, so to speak, as our own. I say diatonic scale for lack 
of a better word. They use our notes, C, D, E, F, G, A, B, C, ex- 
actly, with smaller intervals between them than our sharps and flats. 
They would not compose a melody in the diatonic scale, but would 
aJways use some of these notes as the basis and then other acciden- 
tal notes to form a mode upon and in which the melody is composed. 
There are about thirty-six of such modes, all differing from one another. 
The intervals between two succeeding notes in a mode are often 
different from ours and more like the Gypsy intervals. For example, 
C to and D* to 

Writers differ as to what the Arab scale actually is. The best 
authorities, Land and Wallaschek (“ Anfange der Tonkunst”’), say it 
is our diatonic scale with smaller intervals (quarter tones) between 
the notes. Wallaschek claims that the notes of the bugle, C, E, 
G, c, the Harmonic Triad (Dreiklang), is the basis of all music, 
European, Oriental, and barbaric, as founded on nature, on the natu- . 
ral laws of nature’s harmonics. As stated above, this was the con- 
clusion I came to from simply hearing Arab music, before I had 
studied writers on the subject. The first books I read intimated a 
contrary opinion, and I supposed my ear must be at fault. Since I 
have made many tests and experiments with Arabs on the lutes 
(o9e) and with voices. Some were educated in European music. 
Most of them knew nothing whatever about our music, and nothing 
about the theory of Arab music. Arabs perform entirely by ear-and 
have no system of notation to write down their music. Although 
many played and sang beautifully, they knew no more about notes 
or what they did or why they did it than a child when he sings. 

All thus far have insisted to me that their notes are exactly the 
same as ours, with small intervals between them; that they simply 
use different intervals and modes. This, of course, is my conclusion 
from what they say, and many tests of lute and violin, and a few 
times with a piano. They do not, however, employ our tempered 
scale, but all the notes ¢rue. 

I have been much puzzled on the subject, and do not feel sure I 
am right in my view. It is a very difficult problem, and requires 
much time, study, and patience, and favorable opportunities. 

One thing I am satisfied about. The Hungarian and Spanish 
Gypsy music have the same peculiar characteristics, whatever they 
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may be, as Arab music, and must have sprung from the same 
source. 

For the sake of clearness it may be well to state here in one connec- 
tion my conclusions as to the peculiar characteristics of Hungarian 
Gypsy music and Persian and Arab music. 

(2) Quarter tones, perhaps third and seventh tones. 

(4) Odd intervals our music does not often use, as F# to E”, 

(c) Sudden transitions, jumps from low to high notes, and the 
reverse. 

No modulations. 

(e) Sudden, startling pauses. 

(f) Snaps, jerks, catches, sudden stops, and starts. 

(g) Syncopation of notes. 

(4) Excessive ornamentation, often almost concealing the melody. 

(¢) Many and abrupt changes in time and rhythm. 

(7) Many unusual scales or modes not found in our music, but 
which are used by Orientals. 

(4) Something which takes the place of our harmony, particularly 
in modes in which our system cannot be used. 

(/) The other instruments play second and third melodies which 
support the solo performer’s melody, in a way peculiar to Gypsy and 
Oriental music. 

(m) Extreme prolongation of high notes by Gypsy singers, at times 
seemingly several minutes, with trills, runs, turns, grace notes, and 
most elaborate embellishments. This is a striking feature of Persian 
and Egyptian singers, and Russian and some other Gypsy singers. 

(z) Great use of weird, wailing, glissando effects. 

(0) Sudden changes from soft, plaintive, to loud, angry, fierce, 
warlike. 

(~) A peculiar wild, furious kind of music heard in the Csardas, 
and some other music. 

(7) Hungarian Gypsies seem to attempt to depict all the feelings, 
emotions, and passions, the soft, the tender side of life, sadness, 
dejection, despair, jealousy, revenge, terror, mirth, jollity, gayety, 
delight, love, hate, to terrify. This is exactly what the Orientals 
claim to do, and that their numerous modes, times, rhythms, quarter 
tones, and peculiar intervals, giving a great variety, enable them to 
do better than our music. | 

(r) Then there is something peculiarly characteristic in the whole 
general effect of Gypsy music impossible to describe by words. All 
of these things are not, of course, to be found in every piece of 
Gypsy or Oriental music, but I think they may fairly all of them be 
said to be characteristic of both kinds. A few of them we some- 
times use in our music as syncopation, but this could hardly be said 
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to be a characteristic of European music. These suggestions refer 
entirely to my observations of Gypsy and Oriental performers, and 
not to piano arrangements of their music. Our orchestras do not 
play it as they do. Many of these characteristics are found in much 
Spanish music. 

(s) It must be remembered that for many centuries hundreds of 
thousands of Gypsies have been wandering to and fro all over south- 
eastern Europe and into and over Asiatic Turkey. During this period 
they have been the public musicians of the whole territory. Would 
their music not naturally be Oriental? On listening to Brahm’s 
Hungarian Dances one at times hears distinctly the Oriental drum, 
the vertical flute, often the snapping of the castanets. So Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies are distinctively Oriental in character, although 
few pianists can play these Rhapsodies, — first, because they are very 
difficult ; and, secondly, because few realize their true meaning. Yet 
no piano can interpret such music like a Gypsy orchestra. Pianos 
are adapted simply to our system of harmony, scales, and notes. 
Oriental music cannot be performed upon them to give it the true, 
full Oriental effect. 

(¢) An exact study of Gypsy and Oriental intervals, quarter notes, 
modes, scales, and music requires a long, patient, careful investiga- 
tion, not only by the ear of an accomplished musician, but by a scien- 
tist. It is beset with great difficulties. The ear alone is not always 
a safe guide, particularly in music so different from ours as Gypsy 
and Oriental. We are unaccustomed to quarter tones, peculiar inter- 
vals, unusual scales and modes. Some Oriental scales are not 
founded on the octave, but on the system of “fifths.” Two penta- 
chords are united. The last note of the lower being the first note of 
the upper pentachord, and with odd intervals, thus D, E>, F*, G, 
A, B, c%, d, e, making nine notes in the mode, not eight, as in our 
octave system. Bourgault-Du Coudray found many Turkish popular 
melodies were composed in this mode. Then many Orientals sing 
false, particularly quarter tones, and unusual intervals. A scientist 
who studies phonographic melodies would for such reasons be mis- 
led. He must be sure such melodies were sung true. He would 
require the same melody sung by good singers, and many different 
people, to eliminate personal defects and peculiarities. Such an 
abundance of proper material is difficult to procure. For these rea- 
sons the ear must largely be relied upon, since it is much easier to 
secure the opportunities for hearing a large number of performers 
and to judge of their excellence at the me. If possible, both methods 
should be used and the phonographic tones measured exactly by an 
instrument adapted to the purpose. 

The Persians and Arabs for centuries have been highly cultivated 
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in their arts, poetry, and music. Their tastes are refined and ele- 
gant, as we see in their architecture, literature, and poetry. The 
beautiful Oriental rugs show bold, beautiful, fascinating designs and 
combinations of color, unapproachable by Occidentals. They are as 
varied, complex, elaborate, brilliant, gorgeous, startling in their effects 
as Oriental music. So with their architecture. Yet all is harmony 
and beauty. It is hard to believe that their music can be an excep- 
tion to their other arts. I do not think it is. The musician, the 
scientist, must not judge Oriental music from the nasal, throaty 
twanging of a laborer or poor singer. Many of the Syrians have poor 
voices. They sing in the throat and through the nose. What would 
an Arab decide our music and scale to be from the wheezy song of a 
hod-carrier, or even the phonographic melody of a commonplace 
singer? 

Some of our own prima donnas even do not always sing true, espe- 
cially in their trills and embellishments, when the orchestra does not 
follow them. They use a three eighths or quarter tone instead of a 
half tone. Whether they do this intuitively for an effect which pleases 
their ear, as it does the Oriental ear, may be a question. Our best vio- 
linists make a difference between F*# and G’. The old spinet played 
sharps and flats differently. It is our tempered scale for keyed 
instruments which has made these alike in classical music. 

For many years I have been studying the Gypsies, their Janguage, 
habits, trades, occupations, origin, devoting much of my time to 
Oriental Gypsies, about whom very little is known or found in books. 
The conclusions given above have been formed upon my own inves- 
tigations, and not from what I have read. Since forming them I have 
somewhat carefully studied what Liszt, Colocci, Engel, Dr. Parry, 
Naumann, Rowbotham, Wallaschek, and others have written, and I 
see no reason to change my views. 

Liszt (“ Des Bohémiens”) has impressed me more than all. I can 
see he knew Gypsies and Gypsy music. Familiar with them in his 
boyhood, he almost lived with them for two years when he had be- 
come one of the greatest pianists the world has ever seen. In Hun- 
gary repeatedly (once for five months) I practically lived with them, 
ate with them, associated with them intimately, and talked every- 
thing over with them in the (Rémani chib) Romany tongue. They 
received and treated me as a Romany brother from America. Liszt 
studied, understood, and described Gypsy music as no one but a 
great musician can. His views to me are convincing. They bring 
back to me so vividly and clearly the little details of their music, 
which I never could fully understand and dissect or explain in my 
own mind. There were many “somethings” indefinable, puzzling. 
Some of these Liszt has explained. 
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It is often stated that all old folk-songs were originally dance 
tunes. Certainly such songs and music and the dance have always 
been closely associated. Many Spanish dances, as the Bolero, Fan- 
dango, Sequidilla, Malaguefia, always seemed to me to be of Oriental 
origin. Saraband, the name of one Spanish dance, isa Persian word. 
Every rug connoisseur knows the beautiful Saraband Persian rug 
with the pear-shaped figures, its border, and fine predominating 
reddish color. 

The Hungarian Csardds is similar to one of the Gypsy dances 
there. It has a peculiar step (knocking the heels together) which is 
found in some Oriental dances. ‘Nobody can play or dance the 
Csdrdas like the Gypsies themselves.” So good an authority as 
Liszt ventures this statement. 

All the Gypsy dances of Europe strongly resemble Oriental dances. 
The question in all these cases is, Did the Gypsies bring these 
dances with them, or find them there and adopt them? The same 
question arises as to Persia, Syria, and Egypt. 

The Badminton volume on Dancing (p. 213) states: “The Orien- 
tal style of dancing, which was practised from the earliest times in the 
East, and even in Europe by a class of women who, if not absolutely 
proved to be Gypsies, had, at any rate, many points of resemblance 
to them. Thus the ‘Syrian girl who haunts the taverns round,’ 
described bv Virgil (?) suggests the Syrian and Egyptian dancer, 
who is of Indo-Persian, that is to say, of Luri, or Gypsy origin. 
Spanish girls of old times were conjectured to have come from the 
universal Hindoo-Romany stock.” 

The Badminton volume quotes Walter Thornbury (“Life in 
Spain”): “Seville is the headquarters of the Gypsy musician and 
dancer. Make way for the Gypsy girl who is going to show us how 
the Egyptian ghawassees and the Hindoo nautch girls dance. She 
will dance the Romalis, which is the dance Tiberius may have seen, 
and which no one but a Gypsy dances in Spain. She will dance it 
to the old Oriental music, and handclapping, to a——— tune full of 
sudden pauses, which are strange and startling.” Also from various 
authors concerning Gypsies who danced at the head of processions 
wearing little bells, in honor of Orleans princes in Spain, and also 
Louis XIV and Philip V. An old Niederlandisch saga speaks of 
“a troupe of Gypsies who danced very high ona tight rope. They 
gave powders to a boy, and he then danced over the tops of trees and 
on the weathercock of the church tower.” “ English Gypsies wore 
bells in the sixteenth century,” and “were pleasant dancers ;” so 
also early in Scotland. “The English Morris dance is said to be 
inspired by Gypsies.” “The Syrian dancers at the beginning of the 
Christian era are well represented by Salome.” “Under Augustus 
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dancers were very popular. Three thousand foreign women dancers 
were kept in Rome. When public expenses were cut learned men 
were dismissed, but the three thousand dancers were retained.” Were 
these Syrian girls? “ Later the character of the dancers became so 
low as to be condemned by Cato and Cicero.” “The old English 
minstrels, g/eemen, sung, danced, joked, and tumbled like the Nor- 
man jongleurs. They tossed balls and knives.” Chaucer speaks of 
“the dancing-girls, minstrels, jongleurs, tumblers.” Martial, Juvenal, 
and other authors describe the dances of the Cadiz dancing-girls 
just as they are in Spain and Egypt to-day. So Pliny describes them 
in Rome, the Gades dance. In medizval England, “besides music 
and dancing, the minstrels, or gleemen, performed tricks and jokes ;” 
“the dancing of the gleemen consisted largely of vaulting and tum- 
bling ;” “another trick was keeping knives and balls in the air ;” 
“ Morris dance means a Moorish dance.” 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, indeed before and after, 
during the Middle Ages, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Eng- 
land saw large numbers of wandering mountebanks, jugglers, and 
other showmen, story-tellers, players, all accompanying their per- 
formances with musical instruments, singing, and dancing. In Ger- 
many this class were considered vagrants and tramps. 

In Italy were many of these travelling showmen, who traversed 
the country exhibiting camels, monkeys, and dancing bears, jugglers, 
tight-rope walkers, etc. To-day bands of Oriental Gypsies frequent 
the fairs and country districts of southern Italy. They play, dance, 
sing, perform acrobatic feats, are rope-dancers, toss balls and knives, 
walk on stilts, and do other jugglers’ tricks; give Punch and Judy 
shows, and have with them performing bears, monkeys, and other 
animals. They also tattoo, and sell various small articles. The 
peasantry of this district are most familiar with them, and have 
often described the Zingari to me even down to the minute details. 
So many have told me some of their dances are just like the taran- 
tella, and “they make their feet go so fast you can hardly see them.” 
Some of these Gypsies I have seen in Italy myself. But in such 
matters inquiry from a very large number of natives in different 
districts gives the most important information. They see them for 
years and know all about them and their shows, and they are mostly 
seen in the out-of-the-way places. The police always keep them 
moving. It is difficult for a stranger to find them. Their women 
and children are always with them, and they camp out on the out- 
skirts of the town. 

These same Arab Gypsies are also occasionally seen in Switzer- 
land, the Tyrol, and France, at fairs in the country. In former times 
they were much more frequent visitors than to-day. The authorities 
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now are very strict in regulating their presence and conduct. They 
are also often seen in Greece, Turkey, and parts of Austria, and 
sometimes in Switzerland. 

Naumann (“History of Music,” p. 226) says of these showmen of 
the Middle Ages: “In France, especially Provence and Normandy, 
they were Jongleurs and Ménéstriers, men who were indifferently 
buffoons, rope-dancers, or musicians, and also reciters of fables and 
stories, who accompanied their recitals with music. In England 
called Minstrels.” 

Most English readers are accustomed to think of Gypsies simply 
as fortune-tellers, horse traders, horse doctors, tinkers, metal workers, 
and makers and sellers of baskets, child stealers, rogues, and cheats. 
Scholars have devoted themselves principally to their language as 
the most similar to the Old Sanskrit of any living tongue. My own 
view has been that to solve the Gypsy enigma we must study other 
occupations. Very little has been known about Oriental Gypsies, 
and we have not had the material necessary to pursue this study. 
Much of what I have already written is known to but very few, and 
some of it is entirely new to scholars. 

One other occupation already mentioned may bring much light on 
the subject. It is that of showmen, and can be treated well in con- 
nection with their music, since these are nearly always accompanied 
by musicians. 

History tells us that there were many Gypsy musicians, singers, 
and dancers in Persia in the fifth century, and they have been there 
ever since. They were and are called Lili or Liri. 

In southeast Europe there are historical references to Gypsies 
certainly as early as the tenth century. The first notice on record 
about Gypsies in western Europe is early in the fifteenth century, 
when they rapidly spread over the country in large bands, gayly 
attired, under their counts and dukes. 

Whether there were any Gypsies there before and for how long 
are interesting questions. They have always had the habit of roam- 
ing over extensive distances. I have met many Gypsy bands who 
travelled over a great part of Europe, others who have wandered over 
the whole Caucasus, and been in Egypt, Persia, and Syria. Some 
even had travelled across Siberia to the Pacific. In the United States 
many Gypsies have been in nearly every State of the Union. It 
was always so with them. Naturally they would have roved over 
Europe long before books speak of them unless there was some 
reason sufficient to prevent it. I knowof no such reason. How old 
the Gypsy race is nobody knows. Their language I cannot discuss 
here. I speak it; have devoted much time to its study and that of 
several Oriental languages to which it is akin. The Gypsy tongue: 
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does not preclude a much older origin than is generally supposed. I 
express no opinion now on the origin or antiquity of this mysterious 
people, but simply present some facts and considerations which may 
throw some light on these points. 

They are outcasts and a despised race. Writers did not conde- 
scend to speak of them. This is true of many other subjects. The 
fact, therefore, that Gypsies were not mentioned in books proves 
but little. When, however, they came suddenly into western Europe 
as an apparition they were described. Here in the United States 
are large numbers of Gypsies from southeast Europe. Most people 
never hear of them. Once or twice, however, a large band has 
appeared in Boston, noticeable from their numbers, dress, appear- 
ance, and the newspapers contain columns about them. They make 
a sensation in some way, and are mentioned. 

English Gypsies have been here for two centuries certainly, and 
yet very little is known about them except by those interested in the 
subject. 

A description of Gypsy musicians and showmen who it is known 
have been travelling about in western Europe for several centuries 
would admirably portray a similar class there in medizeval ages. 

This class consisted of itinerant mountebanks, jugglers, strolling 
players, story-tellers, singers, dancers, jongleurs,and showmen. Some 
of them were accompanied by their women and children. There 
were crowds of them. Were any of them Gypsies? 

Perhaps it would be well to quote what a good authority states 
about them who does not suggest the word Gypsies in connection 
with the subject. 

Naumann (“History of Music,” under Folk-Songs, p. 227) states : 
“Specimens of the oldest secular mediwval folk-music, whether 
romances of the South or popular ditties of the North Germans, are 
found in the songs of mountebanks, adventurers, itinerant and stroll- 
ing players, all accompanied with various instruments.” ‘In Ger- 
many these wandering musicians were generally tramps and vagrants, 
a very characteristic class of the Middle Ages.” This is just what 
Gypsies were, and are often called everywhere, and what they were 
supposed to be and nothing elsc, until Grellman discovered they had 
a real language of their own. 

Again (p. 228): “In Italy they were chiefly recruited from stroll- 
ing players and showmen who traversed the country exhibiting 
camels, monkeys, and dancing bears, from tricksters and venders of 
ceretari (sweetmeats). In France, especially Provence and Nor- 
mandy, they were jongleurs and ménéstriers, men who were indif- 
ferently buffoons, rope-dancers, or musicians, and also reciters of 
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Oriental Gypsy showmen to-day are buffoons, “funny men,” story- 
tellers, and recite poems and fables to the accompaniment of the 
rébab, a one-stringed fiddle. The Kurds call Gypsies A’shik, from 
Turkish ’Ashék (gle), a story-teller. 

Further from Naumann (p. 228): “Freytag supposed they were 
the descendants of old gladiators and comedians who on the fall of 
Rome were compelled to seek their bread among the barbarians,” 
and played and piped “what had been introduced into Rome from 
Asia.” Undoubtedly there was just such a class of showmen and 
musicians in the Roman Empire, and very probably they were later 
scattered over Europe. Rome received from the East before and 
after the Christian era large numbers of Oriental musicians, singers, 
dancers, jugglers, tumblers, knife and bal] tossers, tight-rope per- 
formers, and other showmen. Whether they lost their Oriental 
character, or formed a class by themselves which persisted, is another 
question. Very probably they scattered over Europe. 

Naumann (p. 228) observes: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the great favor with 
which these wanderers were regarded by the people and their en- 
deavors to establish the fact that their art was inherited, yet they 
never achieved any social distinction or obtained any civil rights. 
True it is that their existence was tolerated, but all real protection 
of the law was withdrawn from them. Indeed, to such an extent 
was this carried that a strolling player might suffer bodily injury, 
even by the sword of his assailant, and yet have no claim for re- 
dress.” And (p. 229): “Thus this remarkable people unwittingly 
possessed of a romantic spirit remained throughout the Middle Ages 
honorless and homeless outcasts.” 

Were any of them Gypsies? They are outcasts everywhere. At 
this very period we know there were thousands of just such Gypsies 
in the East. Had any of them then arrived in the West? 

Naumann says (p. 229): “ When the players moved about in com- 
panies, women and children formed part of the troupe, the former 
taking part in the performances as dancers and singers. Amongst 
those companies that roved through the South we find women and 
children skilfully using the well-known Oriental tambourine and 
Egyptian clappers in their wanton dances. Their wandering, disso- 
lute life induced a certain moral laxity that brought upon them public 
censure, so that Childebert promulgated very stringent laws for the 
suppression of their licentiousness.” 

This was about 500 A.p. I have never heard or read of any such 
class of showmen who wander with their families except the lowest 
class of Oriental Gypsies. Irish tinkers are not Gypsies. They 
roam about with their families. They are not showmen. Some 
Slovaks travel in wagons with a familv to sell wares they make. 
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Otherwise no race wanders about in Europe with families except 
Gypsies. So it has always been, I think, excepting Tartar and Arab 
nomads, an entirely different class, so far as is known. To cite from 
Naumann again (p. 229): “ They were found in hundreds at court 
festivals and fairs, on great market days, and when celebrated pil- 
grimages were to be made, rewards in money, food, or raiment were 
usually very great. They were also the secret messengers of nobles 
and kings, courier d’amour of lovers.” The Gypsies everywhere 
have been always used as spies, messengers, and “ go-betweens,” 
not only in the East but in Europe. Tartar, Turkish, Hungarian, 
and other armies have frequently used them as spies and messen- 
gers. They are the Shah’s couriers in Persia to-day. Gypsy women 
in Egypt and everywhere are noted as arranging meetings for lovers. 
“During the eleventh and twelfth centuries mountebanks and 
strolling minstrels were engaged by the Troubadours and Minne- 
singers. At first only as accompanists to poetizing nobles and 
-knights; later they spread the songs of their masters.” Our word 
juggler is like jongleur, from the Latin jocw/arius, ludicrous, “funny,” 
Joculator, a “funny man,” man who makes fun. This is one of the 
specialties of the Gypsy showmen. And page 237: “In Spain they 
were called joglares, and Estevan de Terreros speaks also of female 
jongleurs, joglareses, who roamed about the country with the jog- 
lares, as lute and mandolin players.” The Italian “trovatore” 
means troubadour. The opera “Il Trovatore” assumes they were 
Gypsies. Very many operas are Gypsy operas. There seems to be 
a widespread tradition that troubadours and jongleurs and minstrels 
were Gypsies. Many of the most celebrated Welsh harpers have 
been Gypsies. 

The name troubadour properly should be applied to the courtly 
noblemen and gentlemen who composed verses and sang them before 
their lady loves to their own accompaniment. Generally they hired 
strolling musicians, jongleurs, minstrels, to sing and play their com- 
positions. Often, however, the term troubadour was also applied to 
the jongleurs. The Minnesingers ordinarily had no bards like the 
troubadours. 

In the seventh century it is known from history that there were 
many thousands of Gypsy musicians in Persia. They were the public 
musicians, then, of that country. They are nomads. Would they 
not naturally have followed in the wake of Arab armies into Spain? 
At that time all armies had a large number of camp followers, 
including many women. There is nothing to prove this. It is all 
a matter of inference from certain facts. It always seemed to me 
surprising that the bands of Gypsies entering Spain from the north 
in the fifteenth century could so soon increase to fifty thousand as 
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they are to-day and have been for some centuries, in spite of cruel 
persecutions. The Spanish Gypsy dialect shows many words which 
must have come from southeast Europe, and many other things show 
their language must have come that way. Still it is by no means 
impossible that very many Oriental Gypsies have come into Spain 
by the north coast of Africa. They are all along there now. Much 
Spanish music and many dances are plainly Oriental, whoever 
brought them, Moors or Gypsies or both. One thing must be re- 
membered in all Moslem and Eastern countries, from the seclu- 
sion of their women there is and was always a Gypsy-like class of 
musicians, singers, and dancers, and showmen. 

In France, Germany, and Italy the Gypsies were never numerous, 
and to-day those who belong there are few in numbers. Still in 
France at country fairs they are sometimes still seen as jugglers, 
tumblers, acrobats, and showmen. Italy I have already spoken of as 
to visiting Arab showmen. The extreme repressive measures and 
strict police rules have greatly affected their numbers in Germany. 
Still in many places there are colonies of settled Gypsies who roam 
about as musicians and showmen. 

Enough has been stated to show that during the Middle Ages 
everywhere in Europe was a roving class of musicians and showmen 
who had with them their families, and long before the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The only class who answers the same description to-day and 
for several centuries are Gypsies. It is impossible to go into the 
whole matter fully now, and I refrain therefore from expressing any 
opinion of my own. 

Many have thought the Gypsies have had much to do with spread- 
ing folk-songs over Europe, as Groome, Leland, and others. E liza- 
beth Robbins Pennell thinks the Gyspies introduced the bagpipe into 
Europe. In many countries it is a characteristic Gypsy instrument 
to-day. There are several other musical instruments so peculiar to 
the Gypsies, not only in Europe but in the East, the subject is most 
interesting, but space forbids more than the mere suggestion here. 
It is important also, and directly bears on the question of their 
influence on music and the dance. 

The whole matter can be summed up briefly thus : All the public 
musicians, singers, and dancers to-day of the western Orient are 
Gypsies. There has been a similar caste there since long before 
Christ. Were they Gypsies? When did they disappear and the 
Gypsies monopolize their place? Customs, habits, peoples, change 
very slowly in the East. The tunic of a farm laborer in India is the 
same to-day as two thousand years ago, as depicted on sculptured 
stone. So in Persia, Syria, and Egypt the plows, the farmers’ 
tools, the shepherds, their manner of caring for their sheep and 
goats, are the same as in old Bible times. 
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Many questions about ancient matters can be settled only by 
studying the East to-day. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, in his 
recent book on Persia (p. 75), speaks of how a Zoroastrian simile was 
settled which had always puzzled him. A Pahlavi book says, “On the 
last day” “‘a wicked man shall be as conspicuous in that assembly as 
a white sheep among the black.” He found in the Urumiah district 
a white sheep is rare. So it is among the Kurds, all the sheep are 
black with rare exceptions until we reach the southern district, 
Diarbekir. 

In this article I have attempted simply to state in a general way 
some facts which may throw some light on the vexed questions of 
the antiquity and origin of this mysterious people, questions which 
never have been satisfactorily answered. 

One thing has always impressed me. Those who have lived in 
the Orient, both natives and Europeans, have so often suggested to 
me an older and different origin from what has been commonly sup- 
posed. Such people know Orientals, their history, customs, habits, 
and characteristics. They realize many details unknown to Euro- 
peans, just as Professor Jackson explained the puzzling Pahlavi text 
only from deing in Persia. Such opinions should be carefully con- 
sidered before rejecting them. I refer to the many kind friends all 
over the East who have carefully considered the subject and assisted 


me in my investigations, 
A. T. Sinclair. 


ALLSTON, MAss. 
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RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE TAKELMA INDIANS OF 
SOUTHWESTERN OREGON.' 


Tue following notes regarding the ideas of the supernatural world 
held by the Takelma Indians were obtained, incidentally to work of 
a linguistic character, from Mrs. Frances Johnson, one of the very few 
full-blood survivors of the Takelmas, now located on the Siletz reser- 
vation of northwestern Oregon. These Indians formerly occupied 
the middle course of Rogue River, in the southwestern part of the 
State, and were very closely affiliated in their general culture with the 
tribes of northern California. 

Ceremonies. Of religious ceremonial, outside of shamanistic 
dances, there seems to have been very little in the life of the Takel- 
mas ; at any rate, Mrs. Johnson did not speak of regular periodic 
ceremonies, except in case of the first appearance in the spring of 
salmon and acorns. These latter ceremonies were tabooed to the 
women, so that it was not possible to procure any account of the 
proceedings ; they were referred to as “ blessings,” and evidently had 
as their object the bringing about of a big run of salmon and an 
abundant crop of acorns by means of prayer to the “deities” or 
“spirits” involved. Dances were said to be performed on only three 
occasions : at the “menstrual feast’ given by the father of a matur- 
ing girl, in which both sexes joined in a “round dance;” in time of 
war, when arrows or knives were brandished in the war-dance ; and 
in the medicine rites of the géyd? or shaman. It is, of course, very 
possible that the ceremonial life of the Takelmas was far richer than 
these few “blessings” and dances would indicate, and that Mrs. 
Johnson had either forgotten the existence of other ceremonies, or 
else, as woman, was not in a position to speak of them. Still, in view 
of the fact that she was more than a mere child when removed from 


< by permission of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 


2 PHONETIC NOTE. Vowels have their normal continental European values, 
e being always open in quality, even when long, @ used for # in dut, and u being 
pronounced approximately midway between German uw and #. Superior vowels 
are parasitic in character, all truly long vowels being pseudo-diphthongal (4a, e¢, 
ii, du, G4, iit), Consonants have their normal continental European values: spiritus 
asper (‘) denotes full breath following upon voiceless stop; ! denotes that preced- 
ing consonant is “ fortis,” z. e. strongly exploded with momentary hiatus follow- 
ing ; s* is midway in place of articulation between s and c (7. ¢. sh in ship); x is 
pronounced as German ch in Bach ; « denotes glottal catch; superior w (in ‘¥) 
is whispered w. Three accents are used to mark syllabic pitch: acute (“) to mark 
falling pitch, starting from high tone ; circumflex (~) to indicate rise in pitch from 
(and including) normal to higher tone; and grave (* ) to indicate raised tone, gen- 
erally on short vowels, with acoustic effect of mild interrogation in English. 
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her native home in the Rogue River valley, and that religious and 
dance ceremonies are always among the most impressive and easily 
remembered events in primitive life, it will be safe to ascribe but a 
very limited development of the ceremonial side to the Takelmas. 
SUPERNATURAL Beincs. The psychological basis of Takelma 
religious belief is, of course, the same as that of all other Pacific 
coast tribes. Of a supreme being, approaching in conception say the 
Tirawa of the Pawnees, there is hardly a trace. Reference is made 
to a being who created all things and existed in the dawn of time, 
and who was termed Hap‘ k/emnd‘s, “children maker;” but no 
myth was obtained of this being explicitly devoted to him, and he 
does not seem to figure much in worship. The events of nature and 
the good or ill fortune of men are controlled by a large number of 
supernatural beings or “spirits.” Many of these are identified with 
animals or plants, the present transformed representatives of the 
primeval inhabitants of the earth. In some cases definite physical 
phenomena are associated with such animal or plant agencies. Thun- 
der, for instance, is caused by the drumming of a raccoon-like an- 
imal (probably the “civet-cat’’), while the lightning is his fire; the 
phases of the moon are due to its being swallowed by frogs and lizards 
(the Takelmas saw a frog in the moon) ; and acorns are part of the flesh 
of the Acorn Woman, who sends them to the oak. Still other super- 
natural beings are identified with or are manifested in such inorganic 
objects as sun, moon, wind, whirlwind, snow, rain, and storm. Evi- 
dently, in the native mind, there is no real line of demarcation between 
such apparently lifeless phenomena and the organic world; both 
seem to act of their own volition and influence human life. A third 
and potent group of “ spirits” are localized and associated with cer- 
tain definite rocks, trees, or mountains. Direct offerings of food and 
other valuables seem often to have been deposited at the localities 
with which such beings were associated. Lastly, there is a class of 
imaginary, generally maleficent, beings that inhabit the woods or 
waters, and figure, as well as the animal “spirits,” in the mythology. 
Such are the half-human Adlin wa-iwi', or mermaid, who, with 
other fabled denizens of the sea, taunts the unwary canoeman with 
jibes and insulting epithets, thus makes him lose his head, and, in his 
attempt to seek vengeance, causes him to sink beneath the water ; 
the yap/a da/di, or wild men of the woods, one of whom, éufi, Blue 
Jay's son, was burnt to death by the culture-hero, and seems intended 
to represent, in his transposed form, the echo; a race of dwarfs no 
bigger than children, said to be able to pack whole elks and to be 
termed dini* dini* by the Shastas ; the rolling skulls of dead people, 
xilam tlegilixi, who kill all in their path, and with whose dread cry 
of ximi+ ximi disobedient children were wont to be frightened; 
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the ge/ga/, a serpent that was believed to squeeze human beings to 
death; and the datiwadagaldai, a black four-legged, tailed “water- 
dog,”” who was supposed to crawl at the bottom of a creek and never to 
come to land (cf. Dixon : “ Water Monsters in Northern California,” in 
J. A. F. L. vol. xix, No. 75, p. 323). This third group belongs to the 
’ yast horde of unreal terrors with which men plague themselves the 
world over, and are perhaps not rightly to be considered as of the 
same class as the powerful animal spirits first referred to. 

Cuarms. These latter are appealed to for the cure of disease or 
for the attainment of other desired objects through the mediation 
of medicine-men, but it is characteristic of the Takelmas that many of 
them were directly addressed in set prayer-formulas. The general 
content of these prayers is an adjuration to powers of evil to depart 
and an expression of the desire for long life and prosperity. The 
formulas were uttered when one of the spirits under consideration 
manifested itself, in other words, when certain animal cries were 
heard, at the appearance of a snowstorm, or the like. There must 
have been a very large number of such “ medicines” in use for vari- 
ous circumstances of life, but the few following were all that could 
be obtained. They are given in text and translation. 

1. When the screech-owl (406dp‘) was heard, a prayer for the 
capture of deer the next day was recited, this bird being looked upon 
as a harbinger of good, itself greedy for the fat of the deer. Direct- 
ing a whiff of tobacco smoke towards the screech-owl, the following 
words were uttered : — 

“ Xemelat‘€di? Dewénxa hadéhal hatixdil 


Dost thou wish toeat? To-morrow five (deer) I shal) catch them or ten (deer) 


na‘nan. Gas‘it yamx ga-iwadéd* yém ga-iwaddés. Xemelat‘” 
I shall catchthem. Then fat thou wilt eat it lood thou wilt eat it. Thou wishest to eat,” 


nagan. Gas‘it dewénxa  hatixdil naga*ndn. Ga nagdnhan 
it was said. And then next day about ten (deer) were caught. That used to be done 


hat‘ga*dé hdplén emé* anit ga nagan. Yapla 


in my country long ago but now here , not that 4s done. “ People 
lohdg*uluk® netyé*  yiwiyd-udat. 
are about to die,” they say nowadays screech-owl when he talks. 

Translation: “ Dost thou wish to eat? I shall catch five or ten 
deer and then thou shalt have fat to eat, thou shalt have blood to 
eat. Thou wishest to eat.” Thus he was addressed. And then, on 
the morrow, five or ten deer were caught. Thus it was done in my 
land long ago, but nowadays here screech-owls are not thus addressed. 
Nowadays, when a screech-owl screams, it is said : “ People are about 
to die.” 

The prayer (or charm, as it might be termed) is intended to con- 
firm the good omen by a promise of food to its bringer. The fat and 
blood refer to the waste scraps of deer meat that the screech-owl 
may find after the feast. 
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2. Hummingbirds were looked upon as messengers of medicine- 
men sent to work evil. When one of these birds was heard buzzing 
near one, it was supposed to be tearing out one’s hair. In all prob- 
ability there is here involved the widespread belief of the power to 
do one harm by an application of “sympathetic magic” to one’s 
hair, nail-parings, or the like. To obviate, if possible, the ill omen 
of the hummingbird’s message, a curse is directed to it, or perhaps 
to the medicine-man whom it represents, in the following words : — 

“Walohdgwadét da‘ibii"t ‘basdae, 

“ Thou shalt die with it my hair when thou pullest it out from side of my head! 


Wili*t‘ ganau wahawax-xiwigwada‘.” 
Thy house in thou shalt rot with it!” 


Translation: “Mayest thou die with my hair which thou pullest 
out of the side of my head! In thy house mayest thou rot with it!” 

3. The larger hooting owl (¢gwa/a*) is, unlike the screech-owl, a 
bird of ill omen, prophesying death and stealing children. When 
heard hooting he is addressed in the following terms : — 


“Libin di we'gas‘dam ? Ha*  da*t‘gayawa*da taltyd ! 
“ News ? didst thou come to tell me? Yonder alongside the earth’s' rib(—=N.) look! 


Nék‘di t!émdmain? Hetdadd« yap!a gwala, gé di  alxiigit’, 


Who has been killed? Far away people many, there ? didst thou see them, 
gé di Ga di gatal libin  wetgasdam?” 
there ? are they dying? That ? for news  didst thou come to tell me?” 


Nagan t‘gwald@ yiwiyd-uda‘, 
He is spoken to owl when he talks. 

Translation: “Didst thou come to tell me news? Off yonder 
towards the north look thou! Who has been killed? Far away there 
are many people. Didst thou see them there, did people die there? 
Didst thou come to tell me that for news?”” Thus an owl is ad- 


dressed when he hoots. 

This charm may be interpreted as a prayer, for the owl is cajoled, 
as it were, into reporting the death of some one far removed instead 
of referring to that of one in the neighborhood of the speaker. 

4. Of the yellowhammer (¢/#£) the story was told, how once, 


1 The earth is conceived of as a vast animal lying on its belly and stretched out 
towards the east, or perhaps the reference of points of the compass to parts of the 
earth’s body is to be regarded as only metaphorical. East is termed gwentigde- 
b0k‘danda, “ at the nape of the earth’s neck” (gwen- “at nape” + f‘ga¢ “earth” 
+ bokdan “neck”); west is dit‘ga¢yik/umaeda “on back of the earth’s tail” 
(dt- “on back” + yuk/umae “tail”). The word in the text, daetigde- 
yawdeda “alongside the earth’s ribs ” “at ear, alongside” + tgd¢-+ yawa- 
“ rib”) can evidently mean either north or south, so that a gesture was probably 
necessary to remove the ambiguity. The -da at the end of these words is the pos- 
sessive pronoun of the third person in local relations, corresponding to -dé of 
the first (cf. Aatigaedé@ “in my country” in No. 1); the word for west would 
accordingly be more literally translated by “at the nape of its, the earth’s, neck,” 
and correspondingly for the other points of the compass. 
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when a number of people passed a group of ten houses, he, unable 
to control his excitement, announced to all the stages in the process : 
“7/ék”! Now they have passed the first house! 7/#4”/ Now 
they have passed the second house! ” and so on through all the ten. 
Hence, when his cry is heard, he is supposed to be telling of some 
one’s arrival : — 


Yap!a baxdmda‘_altlayak‘: “Yaplasi* baxdtm!” “ Baxa- 
People when they come he discovers them: “People they arecoming!” That 


xmia-udat yap!a ma di ‘altlayagit‘?” ga nagan yiwiyé-ud -uda‘ 
they keep coming “people thou ? didst thou see them?” that is said to him 


Translation: Whe people come, yellowhammer discovers them 
and says: “ People are coming!” “ Didst thou see that people keep 
coming?” [as much as to say: “Thou need not tell us thou hast 
seen them!”’] That is said when a yellowhammer screams. 

5. At the appearance of a new moon (dixal ba*tlebét‘a*) it was 
customary to yell and address to it the following words :— 


“ Dap‘ dit‘et, déhi kliydk ‘de®, ‘it yapla ‘Amadi lohoie” 


“T shall prosper, still longer I shall go. people “Would that he died!’ 
néxigi, ma ya*  na*nat‘et, batdép‘de*. ‘is'i* 
ifthey say of me, thee just like I shall do, again I shall rise. Even 
k‘aigwala héne hetnagwasbik‘na‘, ga-isbik‘na‘, k‘ai- 
many beings then when they devour thee, when they eat thee, many 
] lasgim  iidxgwat‘, ‘is‘i* 4-isbik‘na‘, ‘it 
(= 
hawi ba? tlebét‘am. Ma yaa na‘nat‘ee dé*xa.” Prolonged 
again thou dost rise. Thee just like Ishalldo _intime tocome.”” 


yelling: d6+. 

Translation: “May I prosper, may I remain alive yet awhile. 
Even if people say of me: ‘Would that he died!’ may I do just as 
thou doest, may I rise again [the same word is here used as for the 
rising of the moon]. Even then when many evil beings devour thee, 
when frogs eat thee up, many evil beings such as lizards, when those 
eat thee up, still dost thou rise again. In time to come may I do 
just like thee!” 

This prayer is a very good example of the class. The moon, in 
passing through its phases, is supposed to be subjected to the attacks 
of its reptilian enemies and to be completely worsted atthe end. But 
only for a brief space, for the moon has a powerful “ medicine” with 
which to combat its enemies and triumph again. The speaker asks, 
in effect, that to him also may some of this power be granted, so 
that he may withstand the malice of those that wish him ill. 

6. The spirit of Snow (p/ds), though he drove down the deer 
from the mountains, was not believed to be particularly well disposed 
to men, whom he begrudged the game. When it snowed too heavily, 
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advantage was taken of his niggardly character to bring him toa 
halt by reciting the following address as a ruse, each syllable being 
pronounced clearly by itself and with pomp. 
“T‘gam meé* degingdn gwens‘o"mal svitulit‘a’ gwent‘gém 
“ Elks hither drive them on in back of mountain which are staying black-nec 
hagwelt‘gé*mt‘gam”” naganhan pla’s. Gas‘it anit l6p!ot‘, hdnd« 
in dark places under trees! ”’ he used to be told Snow. Andthen not it snowed, again 


ha-uhanda‘s. Gelheyé*x anit t‘gam_ha-uhiimia 
he was quiet. He is stingy Snow, not elks down hill to drive them 
gelgulak™. 
he desires. 


Translation: “ Hitherwards drive the elks, the black-necked ones, 
that dwell back of the mountain, in dark places under the trees!” 
Thus it was customary to speak to Snow. Then it no longer snowed, 
again he became quiet. Snow is stingy; he does not desire to drive 
down elks.” 

7. Similar to this, in that the undesirable spirit is gotten rid of 
by trickery, is the following metrical song-charm, addressed to the 
winter-storm, The storm-spirit is conceived of as a supernatural 
woman going out with her children to dig up roots, only instead of 
uprooting camass with her digging-stick as mortal women are wont 
to do, she upturns the trees. This “ medicine” served to banish her 
from haunts of men. 

“Heedadde hi nd. 


“ Away from here pass. Thy digging stick 
Heedaddt hi nak‘w, 
Away from here pass with it! 
Hees‘6umdl hi nak‘ degesfet‘ 
Mountainwards pass with it thy sifting basket-pan ! 
Heewildmxa hi nak‘w t‘gap‘xiit‘ee 
To Mt. Alwilamxadis pass with it thy digging stick! 


Wede mé ginagwat‘ 
Not hither come with it 


Wede mé gingat‘ 

Not hither come! 
Hiap‘dee xilam yovk!aa 
Thy children dead ones their bones 


Yewé sallats!Ak‘.” 
Perchance __ they touch them with their feet.” 


Nagan gata. Wihin k!G"yapxa* maldk‘wak‘: Gwalt‘ 
It was said toher just that mother her friend she told her: “ Wind 
mahai_ _wok‘it ga 

great ifitshouldcome that _say to 

Translation: “Go thou away from here, with thy camass-stick 
pass thou away from here, mountainwards pass thou with thy sifting- 
pan, away to Mt. Alwilamxadis pass thou with thy camass-stick ! 
Come thou not hither with it, come thou not hither! Perchance thy 
children touch with their feet dead people’s bones.” Just that was 
said to her. A friend of my mother’s told her: “Ifa great storm 


comes, you shall say that to it.” 
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The purpose of the storm woman’s digging-stick is evident — to 
root up the trees. The object of the supernatural sifting-pan is not 
quite obvious, but the idea implied seems to be that the dense masses 
of falling snow are sifted therein as mortal folk winnow their acorn- 
meal. 

8. Another supernatural agency of a meteorological character 
whose presence was felt to be undesirable is the whirlwind (p‘+- 
yam). 

po“yamx wili  ba‘it‘gwdlak™  dedewiliida, 

by housedoor, earth 


Now whirlwind house whirls up past 
salp‘iiliip‘ilin. kliiyabatt‘ eit‘et gwitneixde* eit‘et” 
it is kicked. “ Thy friend Iam, thy relative lam” 
nagan. 
is said to it. 


Translation : “When a whirlwind whirls up by the door of a house, 
the earth is kicked and it is said: “¢."‘s". Iam thy friend, I am 
of thy relations.” 

The meaning of the charm, according to Mrs. Johnson, lies in the 
attempt to pacify the whirlwind spirit by claiming relationship with 
it and hence immunity from harm. Like the hummingbird, the 
whirlwind was believed to be the bearer of a message fraught with 
evil for some one. 

g. Winds were supposed to be efficacious in driving sickness out 
of the body, and were appealed to for the purpose. The following 
medicine-formula was used :— 

“Hé! Gweltwatdidé k‘aitwa ‘ilts!ak™, 

“From lower part of my body thou shalt drive away evil things bad, 


dak‘hawalak‘idé _ba-ideye*giwida‘, dak‘iidé ba-ideye*giwida¢, 
from crown of my head thou shalt drive them away from above my hands thou shalt drive them away 


hats!ek‘ts!igidé ba-ideye*giwida* k‘ditwa itslak™, 
from within my backbone thou shalt drive away _ evil things bad 
dak‘saldé ba-ideyetgiwiddt k‘ditwa ‘ilts!lak‘”.” Hetne dap‘p‘au, 
from above my feet thou shalt driveaway _ evil things bad.” Then they blew, 
h¥+  nagan. 
was said to it. 


Translation: “Hé! From out of my body do thou drive all bad 
things away, from the crown of my head do thou blow them away, 
from above my hands [2. e. from my arms] do thou blow them away, 
from within my backbone do thou blow all bad things away, from 
above my feet [z. e. from my legs] do thou drive all bad things away!” 
Then they blew, saying h¥+. 

10. When it rained hard and it was desired to put an end to the 
downpour, the rain spirit was asked : — 

“Gwinét di ha-uhan‘sdat? Getné (To folks in 

“ How long thou wilt cease? Solong thou hast rained.” ¢ 
house:) duyim 

“ At the earth’s tail = west cat-tail do ye burn it.” 
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Translation: “How long is it before thou wilt cease? So long 
hast thou been raining!” (To folks in house:) “Do ye burn cat- 
tail rushes towards the west.” 

Why the burning of cat-tail rushes should cause the rainfall to 
cease is not evident. Inasmuch as the rain-bearing winds come from 
the west, it is possible that the burning in the west is to be con- 
strued as a means for frightening away the rain spirit as he proceeds 
to the east. 

11. The charms heretofore given have all been addressed to animals 
or natural phenomena conceived to be possessed of supernatural 
powers. The following differs in that it is spoken to an absent human 
being, but resembles in general tone some of the preceding, the main 
idea of the charm being a prayer for long life and prosperity. When 
a person sneezed, it was believed that his name was being mentioned 
by some one afar off. To prevent the evil effect to the person 
named of a possible mention of his name in connection with ill 
wishes (for words as such may have power of good or ill), it was cus- 
tomary to apostrophize the absent ones. 


“Nék‘di ‘ n@xdabat  ‘hawi bé 


“Who he calls my name? ‘Thou shalt prosper,’ ye shall sayofme, ‘yet day 
mii“xdin déhi  kliyigada‘.’ Desbiisba-usdaba‘.” 
once further thou shalt go.’ Ye shall blow to me!” 


Translation: “Who is it that calls my name? May ye (who speak 
of me) say in regard to me: ‘Do thou prosper, mayest thou go 
ahead [2. e. continue life] yet another day!’ May ye blow to me!” 

At the conclusion of the address a continued current of air was 
blown by the speaker as symbolic of the long life desired. In 
general, blowing, particularly of a whiff of tobacco smoke, was used 
before and after the recitation of a charm; apparently there was 
ascribed to it a certain magical power to bring about the prayer of 
the speaker. 

SHAMANISM. Needless to say, the theory of disease held by the 
Takelmas was that which almost universally obtains among primitive 
tribes. The disease or ailment itself was conceived of as directly 
caused by a “disease spirit’ or “pain,” known as a ¢s‘/iddxgwa, 
that had become lodged in some part of the victim’s body. The 
ts‘liddxgwa was thought of in quite material terms, and could be 
extracted by persons properly qualified in the form of asplinter of 
wood or the like, whereupon the ailment necessarily vanished. No 
bodily ill, not even death, was the result of purely natural causes, 
but was in practically every instance due to the malice of some evil- 
minded person, either a shaman ( gdy0) or one who had hired a sha- 
man to inflict disease upon some hated person. The shaman, always 
feared, and always suspected of being responsible for whatever ill 
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might befall the individual or the village community, was said, when 
bent upon the death of some one, “to go out of his house with a 
disease-spirit (da-wyda*) that he has obtained” and “to shoot people 
with it” (yap/a da-uyé* ts!aydk'i = people disease-spirit he shoots 
them with). A powerful shaman might also reach his victim by 
merely “wishing” him ill or (mentally) “poisoning” him, as my 
informant put it; this method was frequently employed by mytho- 
logical characters such as Coyote, and was indicated in the language 
by a special verb (wiyimds?, “he wished to, poisoned me”). As we 
have already seen, the evil “ wish” could sometimes be carried to the 
person aimed at by means of such emissaries as the hummingbird 
or (perhaps) the whirlwind. It not infrequently happened, when 
some one fell ill, that a particular shaman was accused by another of 
being the responsible party ; in such cases the accused shaman was 
compelled to cure the sick person or else suffer death as a penalty. 
So great was the distrust felt for a shaman that in some villages 
their presence was not tolerated at all for fear of the results of their 
malicious practices. The attitude of the Takelmas towards the sha- 
mans is significantly illustrated in the matter of retaliation for mur- 
der. Ordinarily the murder of an Indian gave rise to a blood-feud, 
sometimes long protracted, settled only by a payment of consider- 
able value to the injured party. On the other hand, when a shaman 
was slain, his or her' relatives were obliged to be content with the 
payment of a small fine, and could not demand retaliation. Evidently 
the death of a shaman was considered as merited in any event, for 
who knew how many deaths he had himself been responsible for? . 
The shaman (géy0) obtained his magical power to cause and cure 
sickness from one or generally several guardian spirits (known as 
yo"ldpxda*), asa rule animal spirits or natural objects and forces. The 
method of securing the guardianship of these spirits was the same 
as that so commonly employed in the Columbia valley for the acqui- 
sition of a “personal totem” or “ protector” (ordinarily referred to by 
the Chinook jargon term of tamanwas) ; 7. e. the intending shaman 
would undergo a suitable term of training, generally consisting of 
fasting and praying in the mountains ; during this period gne or more 
spirits would appear in a dream and make known their guardianship 
by the bestowal of a medicine-song, for each of the shaman’s yé*- 
lépxdé has its own particular song suited to its general character. 


' Both men and women could be shamans without apparent difference. There 
is nothing to show that the women were looked upon as more potent, as was the 
case among certain other tribes. Mention was made by Mrs. Johnson ofa so- . 
called “ hermaphrodite ” (swaydm) or man-woman with man’s voice and female 
attire, credited with strong shamanistic powers; this was evidently one of the 
“berdashes ” found also among the Shastas. 
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The coyote, for instance, is represented in the myths as beginning 
nearly every word with a meaningless prefixed s‘—, and this charac- 
teristic peculiarity would be imitated by a shaman in his “coyote 
song,” provided, of course, he had acquired the coyote as one of his 
guardians. It is to be carefully noted that guardian spirits were not 
possessed by the great run of people (or yap/a gamdxdi, “raw 
people,” as they were called), but were vouchsafed only to the sha- 
mans ; the general doctrine of individual guardian spirits character- 
istic of the tribes along the lower Columbia thus weakens towards 
the south, or perhaps it would be better to say that it was never 
developed in this area. Among the guardian spirits generally held 
by shamans are to be mentioned the panther, wolf, coyote, rattlesnake, 
eagle, hummingbird, woodpecker (dé%‘da), yellowhammer 
moon, sun, and wind. Some animal spirits, such as the chicken- 
hawk, were distinctly hostile to the géyd, as will be later shown, and 
never served as his guardians. Of those enumerated the sun was 
undesirable, in so far as its acquisition, it was believed, entailed the 
loss to the shaman of his own children. This illustrates, to some 
extent, the relation which we must conceive to exist between the 
shaman and his spirits. The former was not free to choose which- 
ever of the latter he preferred, his choice being, at least in theory, 
quite involuntary and due to the good will of the spirits themselves. 
It is therefore easy to understand why a shaman was said to be the 
“slave” of his spirits and why his actions were interpreted largely 
as a carrying out of their behests. Moreover, they had to be kept in 
good humor, as shown by this custom: If a shaman was called toa 
house even of a far distant village, he was not permitted to partake 
of food before dancing for his most potent guardian spirit. This 
dance was the food of the spirit; if the shaman were to eat first, he 
would be guilty of satisfying his hunger before that of his master, 
an insult to the latter that the spirit might greatly resent. 

In “doctoring”’ a sick person the method employed was to appeal 
to the guardian spirits for information as to the location of the pain- 
causing ¢s'/idéxgwa, so that the shaman might be enabled to “catch” 
it and extract it from the body. The medicine-song itself consisted as 
a rule of meaningless syllables (burdens) intermingled with snatches 
of connected words, all sung to a monotonous tune of indeterminate 
length in which the people assembled in the house joined, but w7th- 
out the accompaniment of a drum, an instrument entirely unknown 
to the Takelmas. The following, taken from the myth of “ Panther 
and his Deer-Wife,” will serve as an example of one of these mono- 
tonous shaman’s songs. A medicine-woman of the Deer people is 
supposed to be guarding the pancreas (really the “life’’) of Panther, 
that his deer-wife has stolen from him and has brought to her people 
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to be used as a ball in the shinny-game. Various animals in dis- 
guises are sent to recapture the pancreas, but the medicine-woman 
detects their presence by means of her supernatural power. She 
sings :— 

= 


1. WayaweneLé"'wana, wayaweneL6"wana, wayaweneLO'wana. 

2. Nek‘diideme‘awit‘, nek‘diideme‘awit‘, nek‘diideme‘awit', 
which translated means, “ Who is going about over there?” The 
burden ‘“ WayaweneL6"wana” is probably to be considered as sung 
by the medicine-woman and her helpers as long as desired, while the 
second line is said every now and then by the shaman on perceiving 
an intruder lurking about and watching for an opportunity to steal 
the pancreas, always in the same tune. 

If the shaman was a woman, her husband started in with the song, 
the other following his lead, while if the shaman was a man, his wife 
took the lead. The communications of the guardian spirits were re- 
peated by the shaman, but being unintelligible or inaudible to most, 
were explained to those around by a layman (z. ¢. non-shaman), known 
as a goyo dak‘dahald-hits, i. e. “shaman answerer.” Despite the fear 
which they inspired, the services of shamans must have been often 
required in the cure of disease, rain-making, causing of rain or snow 
to cease, and the like. The fees varied widely, according to the im- 
portance or supposed difficulty of the case, sometimes women being 
given in payment. A brief account of a cure effected by a géyé in the 
girlhood of the informant was obtained from Mrs. Johnson ; literally 
translated it runs thus :— 

“At that time I became sick. And then a shaman was paid, my 
father paid a shaman; four shamans danced for me. And I almost 
died. Now I dreamt of a shaman. And then I was nothing but 
bones ; my food was half a spoonful, not even a full spoonful did my 
mother give me to eat —not even that much, nor did I drink any 
water. Now in the fall time I dreamt of that shaman who had not 
yet danced for me. These four shamans had been dancing for me, 
but that shaman I had dreamt of — that one had not yet danced for 
me. My mother went to fetch the shaman I dreamt of, and just then 
she came. Then the people assembled together, but I did not see 
the people coming together, I was dead. And she danced just when 
it had become noon, in the afternoon. Then the shaman said: 
‘Hold her! Do you people hold her by her legs and hands!’ And 
then she said concerning me: ‘She might jump up.’ Now I was dead ; 
who jumps up (when he is dead)? Jumping now upon the disease 
spirit, then something like a splinter of wood being pulled out, thus 


| 

| 

| | 
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she did. If nowadays such a splinter of wood should hurt you, would 
you not feel it? That is how she pulled it out; I felt it when she 
pulled it out. And then I arose. ‘Give me food, mother!’ I said. 
Then the shaman laughed (from joy) and said thus: ‘Tell her to 
wait now until I set right her body.’ Then again she sang and set 
my body completely right. Then she put the blood into a basket- 
bucket [4/e/: small shaman’s bucket used to put ‘pains’ in] and 
set everything right. With her lips she sucked it from me, took out 
the blood, and put it into the bucket. Not again did I then become 
sick. Then thus she said: ‘ Not again will you become sick as long 
as I remain alive, as long as I do not die. If I die, just then will 
you again fall sick,’ she said to me. ‘She isa good girl, not badly 
she talks to people, always good her heart, ever she laughs,’ said that 
shaman. ‘Now let her bathe [speaking to my mother]. Prepare 
hot water and let her bathe; then give her food to eat.’ So my 
mother prepared warm water. Then she made me bathe and then 
gave me food. After this they all returned to their homes, and then 
the shaman returned to her own house. She cured me; not again 
did I become sick at that time. Then when I recovered my hair all 
came out ; this way did I become: no hair at all on my head. I just 
tied a neckerchief about my head. Thus she cured me. For that 
reason I for my part believe in shamans.” ! 

Besides the géyd, or “ shaman,” properly speaking, there was the 
s'6mlohdlxa‘s, also endowed with supernatural powers and capable 
of influencing powerful spirits, yet in every respect entirely distinct 
from the géyd. He was said to be able to dream of the creation of 
all things and of all that was to be. Like the géyd, he could cure 
disease, but, unlike him, had not the power of inflicting it, or at least 
did not, being looked upon as of a friendly disposition towards his 
fellow-men, nor was he able to “catch” the “ pain.’ He did not 
dance, like the goyd, nor did he require the services of any one else 
in the singing. His procedure consisted mainly in sitting down by 
the side of the invalid, rubbing the part affected by the malady, and 
singing his medicine-song, in which the untranslatable, probably 
meaningless words “hd‘gwatci hd*gwatci” were said frequently to 
recur. It is somewhat doubtful whether the Takelma géydand s‘dm- 
lohidlxats correspond respectively to the two classes of medicine-men 
frequently found in many Indian tribes and illustrated among the 


1 This account indicates the importance of the number fve in the ordinary con- 
ceptions of the Oregon and Washington Indians, as well as in the mythology of 
this region (four shamans are unsuccessful, only the fifth cures). Interesting also 
is the idea of a sympathetic relation between two persons, by virtue of which the 
well-being of one is dependent upon the life of the other — an idea that may well 
be included under the general concept of “ sympathetic magic.” 
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Wascos of the Dalles by the édidgiwam (shaman, one who “shoots” 
people) and zditaxilalit (one who “doctors ;” cf. -gila-it, “to doctor”’). 
The tdidgiwam is practically always also an édiaxdlalit, or “doctor,” 
but a géyd can never be at the same time a s*dmlohélxats. In fact 
the two are mutually exclusive terms, and the relation between the 
two sorts of medicine-men was one of hostility, the somlohilxats 
having been often hired to counteract the evil work of a géyd. It is 
interesting to note that the two appealed to entirely different spirits 
as supernatural helpers, and thus made use of different medicine- 
songs. . No supernatural power that was wont to aid the s‘dmlo- 
hélxats could ever-become the guardian spirit of a géyd, but, on the 
contrary, was ever ready to inflict punishment upon him. The most 
potent of these spirits were the chicken-hawk (Ai#s‘#*), the sparrow- 
hawk (yék/iye*), the acorn-woman, and a number of local moun- 
tain spirits. Among these latter was the dan mélogol (Rock Old 
Woman) addressed as “ Grandmother,” and closely associated with a 
rock of about three feet in height and with an elongated round top, 
situated in the vicinity of Da/danik‘, a village north of Rogue River, 
and between Grant’s Pass and Leaf Creek; near the rock imper- 
sonating the old woman were a number of others known as her pipe 
(nax), bucket (4/é/), stirrer (s‘umzxi), to prevent it from boiling over, 
and tongs (£/dma*) for picking up the hot stones used for boiling 
(the purpose of these cooking instruments will soon become appar- 
ent). Various kinds of food were laid on top of the rock as an offer- 
ing to the old woman for the cure of sickness. 

A mountain spirit subordinate to her was Aldauyé*k‘wadis ; the 
four fir-trees that surmounted its summit were termed the ceremo- 
nial feathers of the mountain spirit, the mountain itself and its pre- 
siding spirit being, as usual in such cases, more or less commingled 
in one conception. Still other such mountain spirits were another 
Aldauya*k‘wadis, near Illinois River, in sight from the summit of 
the former, and referred to as his brother; A/sawént‘adis, next to 
the first of the two mountain brothers and covered with oaks and 
t‘bal bushes (about three feet in height and of a yellowish color), used 
by the s‘ém/ohdlxats in the cure of fever; and A/dank/élé'ida, in the 
vicinity of the present town of Jacksonville. These various animal, 
plant, and mountain spirfts (there must have been many others) 
had each his or her particular medicine-song, efficacious in bringing 
harm to the géyd. Of three of them, the chicken-hawk, the Acorn 
Woman, and the Old Rock Woman myths were obtained in which 
it is related how some great misfortune befell a shaman in the past ; 
the recitation of these myths by the sdmlohdlxats has power to 
injure the géyd against whom they are directed. The myth of the 
Old Woman and the mountain A/dauyd*k‘wadis is here given in 
literal translation :— 
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“ When this great world was first set [word employed is identical 
with that used in referring to the making ofa basket-bottom], at 
that time the Old Rock Woman was told: ‘ Zou shalt be a “ sha- 
man wisher’ (or “poisoner”); if an evil-minded shaman devours 
people, ¢ou shalt sing for that.’ And she said: ‘Yes!’ ‘And thou 
shalt put thy pipe in the shaman’s mouth, thou shalt give him to 
smoke!’ it was said to her. Here alongside of her her rock bucket, 
and then in her bucket her stirrer, and her tongs. Thus it was 
given to the Old Rock Woman. Her bucket is for boiling the sha- 
man’s heart, and her stirrer — with that she stirs up the shaman’s 
heart while she is boiling it, and with her tongs she lifts stones — 
hot stones. Then she made the stones steam in her bucket and 
boiled the shaman’s heart. For that—a shaman’s heart —is her 
rock bucket ‘medicine.’ And then she sang for the shaman, where- 
upon the shaman died. The Old Rock Woman, ‘My (paternal) 
Grandmother,’ has done it. And then Mt. Aldauya*k‘wadis was 
told about it. ‘Now the Old Rock Woman has killed the shaman,’ 
he was told. Zhen he was ready to join her and tied his head-hair 
up into a top-knot [indicative of war-dance]. Then he put dust on 
his forehead [white war-paint]. Now when he came there, the sha- 
man was lying dead. He took up his arm and wrenched loose the 
shaman’s arm. A little distance away he jumped with the shaman’s 
arm into a ditch. Then he danced around rapidly and brandished 
{like a knife] the shaman’s arm. Then he sang and danced with it. 
Now some time elapsed ; he looked up, looked across to his younger 
brother [near Illinois River]. Then he did as before and also his 
younger brother did the same thing ; and they on either side nodded 
to each other. In that way they killed the shaman, the evil-minded 
shaman. He brandished the shaman’s arm before his face; just as 
nowadays a knife is brandished, that he did with it. Thus, when this 
great world was set firm, thus it happened. In this manner the 
s'omlohélxats makes ‘medicine ;’ my paternal grandfather made the 
sdmlohdlxats ‘medicine’ with it [7. e. with this dance and song against 
shamans]. I don’t know who arranged matters thus; it is said the 
‘Children Maker’ did it. Thus they call him: ‘Children Maker ;’ 
nowadays people call him thus.” ; 

Equally unfriendly was the relation subsisting between the géyd 
and the Acorn Woman, though the eating of the acorn, the staple 
article of food, was not tabooed to the former. Whenever, because 
of a strong wind, acorns, believed to be the flesh of the Acorn 
Woman herself, fell off before they ripened, the responsibility was 
laid to the door of an evil-minded shaman who thus desired to deprive 
the people of their food. The following myth bearing on this point 
is similar in its general character to the one given above, and, like 
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it, was recounted by the s‘omlohilxats as“ medicine” against a 

" ‘A shaman has blown thee off,’ the Acorn was wont to be ad- 
dressed by men oi days gone by. That used to be said to the Acorn; 
old men said it. By means of a wind the shaman blew off the acorns ; 
it was a shaman who blew the acorns off. Now the Acorn Chieftain- 
ess (yana datané*k‘da), that one was sitting in her house and saw 
how they were being blown down. She had sent herself there to 
the tree [z. e. acorns growing there were part of herself]. Then the 
shaman had blown her off. So the shaman having been killed, this 
old woman, the Acorn Chieftainess, then dried him. When the sha- 
man was dead, this old Acorn Woman, because he had blown her off, 
for that reason dried him. Like dried venison then, thus she dried 
him. Fora long time she did that thing. Now whenever a shaman 
died, she used to dry him; the old woman did it. Then a long time 
elapsed. And then two men said to each other: ‘Let us journey 
to the old woman; she has lots of venison, people say.’ Then the 
two men came to the old woman. She did not look at them as they 
came into the house, sat with her back towards the fire. The two 
men seated themselves, she did not converse with them. <A long 
time went by and ¢hen she picked up a basket-pan (p/4/). Then 
she took dried venison [7. ¢. shaman’s flesh] and put it into the basket- 
pan. Then she put it at their feet and then turned her back to the 
fire. She did not look at the men after she had put down this dried 
venison at their feet. ‘Now the food has probably been eaten,’ she 
thought to herself. And when a short time had elapsed, just then 
she looked in back of her across the fire. Now the two men were 
dead already, just then she turned towards the fire; and then she 
took up some water. Then she put the water in her mouth and blew 
it over their cheeks: p. The two men arose and recovered. Then 
she said: ‘What did you think? Did you think in regard to me: 
“She keeps dried venison’? Did you think it was dried venison? 
This here is the flesh of shamans, not dried venison. Since they blew 
me off, therefore did I dry them.’ Thus said the old woman, the old 
Acorn Woman said it. That really was she herself, the Acorn Chief- 
tainess. Thus far it the story] goes. Because the 
blew her off, for that reason she did that.” 

In the chicken-hawk myth, which need not here be given, the 
shaman is treated with even less consideration. In order to revenge 
himself for the death of his wife, Chicken Hawk slays wholesale 
hosts of shamans, and, not content with that, proceeds to the annihi- 
lation of all mankind until caused to desist by a gigantic embassy of 
the Crow people. He was the chief helper of the s‘dm/ohélxa's, and his 
war-song and myth formed particularly strong “ shaman-medicine.” 
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If a shaman made himself particularly feared by the community 
and the latter did not desire to go to the length of depriving him of 
his life, the s‘dm/éhdlxa*s was hired to drive out his guardian spirits 
( yo"lépxda*) and thus render him incapable of doing harm by “ shoot- 
ing.” The account of the procedure which follows is literally trans- 
lated from the Takelma text : — 

“ A bad-hearted shaman — of such a one his guardian spirits are 
driven out, since they eat up people. Now it is not desired to kill 
him, so for that reason his spirits are driven out. A s‘dmlohélxats 
does it, ‘raw’ people [z. ¢. those that are not medicine-men] do not 
do it. ‘Do that to him,’ he is told; he [the shaman] does not do it 
of his own free will. So now night has come and the people have 
assembled together in the house. . . . Then the shaman is placed 
alongside the fire without any clothes on. Then dust (or ashes) are 
scattered all over his body by clapping hands, and one of his guard- 
ian spirits goes out. Now as it goes out the shaman groans: ‘#"+’ 
and there is blood in his mouth. Then he [the s-dm/ohélvats] does 
that to him again and claps dust (ashes) over him. Now when one 
of his guardian spirits goes out of him again, there is blood in his 
mouth. The shaman counts how many of his guardian spirits go 
out of himself. Now two have gone out. Then the shaman is 
addressed : ‘Do not hide it! Let them all go!’ he is told... . [As 
many as twenty spirits may be ejected.] Now the shaman is asked: 
‘Are they all gone now?’ There are many people, the house is full. 
And he says: ‘Yes! They are all gone now. There are none 
now.’ He is asked: ‘Do you tell the truth? Have they all disap- 
peared now?’ And he says: ‘Yes!’ The sdm/ohdlxats is told: 
‘Well, try him again!’ So he does the same thing to him. He 
rubs dust (ashes) over him and scatters it, clapping his hands. There 
are no more of his spirits to come out, they are all gone now. The 
s‘omlohdlxa‘s has done that. Since the bad-hearted shaman ate up 
people, therefore that was done to him. . . . Now when the shaman 
has recovered, then he has become like ‘one that has had dust 
(ashes) thrown on him’ . . .” 

Despite the supposed general efficacy of this method of driving 
out spirits, some shamans are said to have been clever enough to 
succeed in retaining one or more of their spirits and so continuing 
secretly to harm people. 

MisceLLaNneous Beviers. In conclusion I give a few odds and 
ends of folk-lore. 

1. After death, the soul or ghost of the departed was supposed to 
journey to the land of ghosts, situated at an indefinite distance down 
the river and on the opposite shore. This place was known as 
hanxilmi, which may be approximately translated by “across where 
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ghosts (or dead people) are.” The Charon of the Takelmas used no | 
paddle but just pushed off with his foot and waited for the newly | 
arrived ghost at some distance from the shore of the living. The | 
ghost jumped into the canoe, was ferried across, and in Ghostland f 
lived on just as he had been wont to live on earth. 

2. In going about in the night-time the Takelmas were sometimes 
frightened by hearing a peculiar inspiratory whistling noise similar 
| to that often produced in urging on a horse. This noise was sup- 
posed to be made by wandering ghosts in order to frighten the peopie. 

The preseut stem of the verb used to describe this sound is very 
probably onomatopoetic : ¢s*/us‘um-. 

3. Acertain black long-legged bug about half an inch long was ; 
called xélam sebét', t. e. “roasting dead people,” because, according 
| | to a myth in which Coyote is really to blame, he was held responsible 
for the origin of death. Therefore this bug, when seen, was always 
killed. 

4. If a black-striped snake crosses one’s path, it should be killed. 

If this is not done, it is a sign that some one of your relatives will 
die. 

5. If a rattlesnake bites your shadow, it is a sign that you will 
vomit. 

6. Dream Omens. It is good to dream of traveling towards the 
east, but to dream of going westwards is a bad omen. To dream of 
muddy water is a bad omen, also to dream of snakes. 

7. Blue Jay (¢s-/ai*s’) was supposed to be trying to imitate Eagle 
with his cry. Eagle’s screech was a sign of ill-omen, for it meant 
that some one would be killed with an arrow. 

8. To cause the thunder to stop, it was customary to pinch dogs 
into barking. Probably the dog’s bark was believed to frighten away 
the raccoon-like animal producing by his drumming the noise of 
thunder. 

g. When a man hiccoughs, he is supposed to have told a lie. As 
a remedy a piece of food was given to him back across one’s shoul- 
der with the words: “ A/# gai,” 7. e. “ Eat this!” 

10. Myths were never related to children in the daytime, because 
in that event they would get long ears and be caught by rattlesnakes. 
Nor were they told in summer, for then the days would get shorter. i 
Edward Sapir. 
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NOTES ON CHICKASAW ETHNOLOGY AND 
FOLK-LORE. 


Tue following studies of the Chickasaw! Indians now located in 
Indian Territory between the Canadian River and the Red River, 
west of the Choctaws, were incidentally made while making field re- 
searches among the Yuchi under the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and the American Museum of Natural History. They are offered 
for the purpose of comparison with phases of Creek and Yuchi cul- 
ture, which together with the Chickasaw and Choctaw constitute in 
the main the culture group of the southeastern United States. 

The former habitat of the Chickasaw east of the Mississippi River, 
in what is now northern Mississippi and Tennessee, makes them of 
particular interest. They were the most westerly representatives 
of the Muskhogean stock and the southeastern culture group, show- 
ing something of a gradation between this and the Great Plains group. 

The tribal name is 7czkaca‘, -acad* suffix denoting people collec- 
tively; another form Zctkacékela, -dkela denoting tribe, is in com- 


mon use. 2 


1 Scant attention has been paid to the Chickasaw by the early writers and ex- 
plorers. In the narratives of the De Soto expedition the habitat of the tribe is 
mentioned, with a few general remarks on its warlike character. Du Pratz (//istoire 
de la Louisiane, Paris, 1758, vol. ii, p. 217) does little more. A few customs are 
recorded in Bossu (7ravels in Louisiana (1771), while Romans (East and West 
Florida, p. 63) has a list of tribal divisions. Schoolcraft contains a brief outline of 
the migration legend, Tonsh pashoophah ceremony and social divisions, somewhat 
at variance with the above list; Morgan (Ancient Society, 1877, p. 163) enumerates 
other social groups. The history of the tribe, with some mention of bibliography 
and linguistics, is treated by Gatschet (M/igration Legend, vol. i, pp. 90-97), and 
Catlin (North Amer. Inds. vol. ii, p. 127) has some general remarks on the Chick- 
asaw and the cognate Choctaws (p. 140). Warren gives some first-hand informa- 
tion on marriage and burial (A/#ss. Hist. Soc. vol. viii, p. 543). 

2 My Chickasaw informants deny any relation between the term 7c‘kaca¢ and 
the following forms, asserting that the name cannot be translated or explained: 
tcikili, “ 1 am quick (-/2, first pers. active subj. pron.), quick people,” 
being an impossible compound. 7cikosi hatak is “quick man.” T7citkacd«sia, “1 
am a Chickasaw.” 

The sounds are represented in the following way: Vowels a, ¢, z, 0, u short, 
closed ; £ open obscure like uw in Eng. dut,; d, é, %, 6, @ long; * denotes nasal- 
ization; ‘aspiration. Consonants are, ¢ glottal catch; g voiceless velar stop ; 
& medial; ¢c palatal affricative with single articulation like Eng. ch; ¢ palatal 
sibilant like Eng. sh ; 4, t, 4, m,n, 5, ~, fas in Eng. ; 7 or Z voiceless palatal spirant 
similar to that found in N. W. Pacific coast languages ; semi-vowels w, y simi- 
lar to Eng. ; #, velar nasal, like wg in Eng. Double consonants denote single 
lengthened articulation. Rising word accent is shown by “, and falling accent by *. 
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Socrat Groups. As will be seen from the following account, the 
Chickasaw social unit is the maternal clan, having its own special 
officials, its place in the tribal encampment, and its rank among the 
other clans. Clans are arranged in two groups, each of which has its 
own religious ceremony of a shamanistic nature. The tribe is thus 
broken up into two distinct parts with quite different interests. 

The groups are named Jmosaktca", “their hickory chopping,” and 
Intcukwazitpa, “their worn-out place.” The former is the superior 
group, as its men were warriors inhabiting substantial lodges, while 
the latter were known as inferior people who lived mostly under trees 
in the woods. From the leading clan of each group a shaman, or 
prophet (Aepdye), was chosen for life, who held communion with the 
gods in its behalf. In connection with sickness, war, or migration 
his services were required before action was taken. He was also 
consulted before the celebration of the Picofa ceremony. 

This prophet, in former times exercising his power of leadership, 
is said to have followed the Milky Way (oft ‘érube thinna’), and 
other supernatural manifestations such as the direction in which an 
upright pole leaned at certain times, or the direction indicated by the 
shape of some bear’s excrement. 

Facial painting indicated the group of the wearer, but was only 
used on occasions of war. The /mosaktca" group painted across and 
above the cheek bones, while the /u/cukwazipa decorated only below 
the cheek bones. 

When the tribe was called to assemble, the various clans had 
assigned places of encampment on each side of an imaginary line 
running north and south, forming all together a square which cor- 
responded in general to the camp circle of the prairie tribes. 

The clans of the /mosaktca" group, with the remarks of nee 
are as follows :— 

(1) Jnsaktard"fa, “their bank of the river boundary.” It is the 
highest clan of this group, from which the prophet is chosen. They 
are said to be the brightest and bravest of the Chickasaw. Their 
name refers to the Mississippi River, which is called saktatd*fa. 
In the tribal camp their place is at the centre of the north side, east 
of the dividing line between the groups. 

(2) Jmosaktca", “their hickory chopping.” This clan stands in 
very high esteem, the men being known as great fighters. They are 
- said to have walked from Mississippi to Indian Territory during the 
removal. 

(3) nkobukcée, “their hump,” referring to the hump of a large game 
animal. They are great hunters. 

1 Literally, “dog white his trail. " 
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(4) Hataganani*, “fish person.” They are expert fishermen, and 
trade in fish. 

(5) Jntcukapdta, “their neighborhood.” 

Incaktcakdfa, “they are crawfish.” They are very bright and ac- 
tive people. 

Inpitca"hatcdha, “their corn-crib high.” They were signally in- 
dustrious in agriculture. 

The clans of the Intcukwatipa group are as follows :— 

(1) Znkuni, “they are skunks.” They are the leading clan of this 
group, having the position opposite the Insakta.4"fa at the north 
side of the camp square, They are hunters and eat skunks. 

(2) J"ydzkaca*, “they are dung people.” From this clan the 
prophet of this group is chosen. 

(3) Jntcicawdya, “their post-oak bend.” They were known by 
their habit of living about under the trees. 

Intcikakoldéfa, “their house cut off,” meaning that they lived only 
in broken houses, or parts of houses. 

Intciskiltkkobdfa, “ their black-jack (oak) broken off,” meaning that 
they dwelt under black-jack oaks. 

Intcikwatipa, “their house worn out.” These last three are the 
meanest of all. 

The accompanying sketch shows arrangement of camp square. 

Some of these clan divisions appear to have developed from local- 
ized village communities, as they bear descriptive names, and for- 
merly occupied certain tracts of country incommunity. The others, 
although totemic, have no taboo against eating the flesh of their 
totem animal. The list given above does not presume to be com- 
plete, nor is the order of precedence very strictly recognized to-day, 
after the first three names in each group. Matters of this sort are 
rapidly disintegrating among the Chickasaw. The clans of each 
group are in close alliance with each other, being, however, exoga- 
mic without regard to their group. 

Descent is counted in the female line. The totemic clans assign 
a mythical origin to themselves from the animal whose name they 
bear, such as fish, skunk, and crawfish. A good instance of this is 
recorded in Catlin,’ for the cognate Choctaw crawfish clan. 

Each clan was under the leadership of a chief (m7¢#ko), chosen by 
the council of clan elders for life in the old days, but at present only 

? North American Indians (Edinb. 1903), vol. ii, p. 14. Crawfish lived in cave 
underground with entrance through the mud. They had no language. The In- 
dians used to lay in wait for them to capture them, but with no success, until one 
day a number of the crawfish were cut off from their retreat and forced into a heap 
of rocks. The Indians smoked them out, taught them the language, how to walk 
on two feet, and after making other modifications in their captives adopted them 
into their nation. The rest of the crawfish live underground yet. 
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for a term of years. He was sometimes called by the name of cap- 
itént. A clan could take the warpath under the leadership of the 
minko. At such times a council was held, in which the matter was 
discussed, the arrangement of clans being in the formal way about 
the square with the dividing line between the groups, usually a run- 
ning stream. A fire (/owdk) was maintained at the centre, around 
which the council seated itself. The object of the m¢f#ko in heading 
the war faction in this council was to enlist the aid of other clans, 
At peace or war councils, each man used his own pipe and tobacco, 
which lay on the ground in front of him. Localities were chosen 
half-way between the parties for these assemblies. In holding a 
council with another tribe, both groups camped on the same side 
of the dividing line; the other tribe occupied the opposite side. 
There is no evidence of a judicial system in the tribe, except in the 
practice of whipping thieves and petty offenders, and this is probably 
a modern one. 

The totem of the clan is also the guardian spirit of the men of that 
clan, who hold their totem animal and his earthly representatives as 
guides, kinsmen, and spiritual overseers. Hence it was and is cus- 
tomary for them to maintain jealously the honor of their totemic ani- 
mal. Numerous tales, descriptive of his wonderful exploits, are told 
by each clan. Also myth elements from negro sources have been 
introduced, where such fall in well with the character of the exploit 
and cast credit upon some particular totem. They never allowed 
children to make use of anything that was double for food, such as 
double strawberries, fruit, or chicken gizzard, and when a young man 
killed his first game of any sort, he did not eat of it himself, but dis- 
tributed the meat among his clansfolk. 

CeREMONIES. The principal religious ceremony of the Chickasaw is 
celebrated by the group in behalf of a member who has been afflicted 
by sickness,’ All diseases are supposed to be caused by some animal 
spirit at the instigation of a malevolent conjurer, some one who hires 
him, or an offended animal spirit itself. Such conjuration is believed, 
with a certain degree of hostility, to come from the opposite group. 
The ceremony is called Picéfa, “a fast.” It is performed as an ad- 
junct to the usual practices of the shaman. 

When a person is taken sick, a shaman, (a/zktc?) is called to begin 
the treatment. This shaman is chosen by the prophet of the sick 
man’s group. For three days the patient remains in the hands of 
this shaman, after which the Picéfa is performed as a finale. The 
treatment is as follows : — 


? A similar relation between groups is to be found among the Osages, where 
medicine is secured from the opposite phratry when a child is sick. Fifteenth 
Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., Dorsey, “ Siouan Indians,” p. 233. 
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The shaman in charge has a helper, who must always remain near 
the medicine that he prepares, armed with a small bow and arrows 
which he discharges into the medicine at intervals, whenever he sus- 
pects that unfavorable spirits are near who might detract from its 
power. The nature of the affliction is judged by the shaman in 
charge, and his medicine is made of certain herbs steeped in water 
and kept in an earthen bowl (/ukfempo). The shaman’s operations 
take place at the home of his patient. An emetic is first adminis- 
tered, then a dose of the medicine. While giving the medicine, the 
shaman blows through a cane tube into the bowl and then sings a 
song of the formula that goes with the herbs for that particular 
trouble. Then a mouthful of the medicine is blown on the patient's 
head through the cane, and the dregs from the brew are heaped on 
his head. This treatment is kept up with little variation for three 
days. 

On the third day, however, the clans of the patient’s group are 
called together for the Picéfa. The sufferer is laid near the door of 
his house, the shaman with his medicine sitting near him to prevent 
any one from passing between him and a fire which is kept burning 
in the open space before the house. Should a person cross this 
area he would contract the disease too, and in that case the shaman 
would blow some of his medicine on him. 

At sundown the fire is started around which all the dances are 
executed, the movement being contra-clockwise. A drummer is 
posted near the fire. The manner does not vary much in the differ- 
ent dances. The order is single file with the leader at the head, all 
the rest stepping in unison with their bodies inclined forward. The 
leader wears a feather or some symbol to indicate the animal to 
which the dance is addressed. He sings the song of that dance, for 
the most part composed of meaningless syllables, a sort of chorus 
being taken up by the other dancers in ‘response to the first strophe. 
The dances are propitiatory and are also performed as prayers to 
the various animal deities and totems for the relief of the afflicted 
person. The first dance of the Picéfa is named from the animal 
that is believed to be responsible for the patient’s trouble. This is 
to strengthen the medicine. Some of the dances still practised are 
as follows : 


Turkey (tcalokloha*) Buffalo (yanacé hiza) Horse (iséba hiza) 
Duck (fetcic hiza) Rabbit (¢cukfi hiza) Chicken (akinka hiza) 
Bear (nita* hiza) Snake (sinti hiza) Corn (¢antcé hiza) 


Several women usually take part in these dances, having dried 
terrapin shells containing a few pebbles attached below the knee as 
rattles (/uksicd/li), These women do not sing. Dancers paint their 
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cheeks and forehead red; the chief shaman, however, is usually un- 
adorned. 

The dancing is continued until sunrise, then the shaman’s assistant 
and three or four others take an emetic, but must have finished with 
it before the sun appears. They then take a bath and the ceremony 
is concluded, It is considered a grave offence, frequently punishable 
by death, for a member of one group to be present at the Picdéfa of 
the other group, as his presence would nullify the good effect of the 
ceremony. 

Another ceremony of a less formal nature is cognate to the elabo- 
rate town ceremonies of the Creek and Yuchi held in connection with 
harvesting the first green corn of the season. When the Chickasaw 
community is ready to gather the first corn, broken sticks are sent 
throughout the region to each family, indicating the number of days 
to pass before the ceremony is to occur. Each morning a stick is 
thrown away until only one remains. This is the day of the event. 
On this day every one fasts until high noon. Then each member 
of the household drinks an emetic made of the Red Root! (hékcic 
hitimma, root red), concluding with a feast of the fresh roasting ears. 

At certain times during the summer, communities gather together 
to secure quantities of fish, which they do by throwing vegetable 
poisons into the water and shooting the stupefied fish with bows and 
arrows. Such gatherings are frequently the occasions of dancing 
and gaming. 

A rather common ceremony of individuals among the Chickasaw 
is the transfer of the shamanistic practice from a shaman to an aspir- 
ant to his office. The instructions for diagnosis, and the knowledge 
of the herb medicines and songs accompanying them, are transferred 
upon receipt of a stipulated price, usually a horse or equivalent. The 
real shamanistic power, however, can be obtained only from a class 
of spirits called /"*yaganaca*, “people of his clan,” meaning, in the 
broadest sense, his ancestors, who are known to dwell as spirits 
abroad in the woods. They are invisible to all but those having a 
shaman’s power. The candidate, after paying for his instructions 
from the seller, goes into the woods, alone and entirely naked, for 
three days. He paints his body red, with cross bars below the knees, 
face red, and breast with red and blue bars, sometimes only on one 
side. During the three days he eats nothing, as the little people 
of his clan are supposed to care for him and teach him all that 
he should know in detail. He must keep his knowledge in strict 
secrecy. When he returns to his village he is a shaman (a/cktcé). 

Customs. During her periods of menstruation the Chickasaw 
woman is strictly segregated from her family, remaining for three 

1 Salix tristis or humilis. 
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days in a brush shelter near the house. Her husband also refrains 
from mingling freely with his friends at these times, in the hunt or in 
social gatherings. At the birth of a child, the mother must be kept 
from public view for the space of two months, generally residing in 
the menstrual lodge. She eats no fresh meat. The father is not 
allowed to engage in work for about 2 month, and he is looked upon 
by his townsmen as an undesirable companion on the hunt and else- 
where. The navel cord is first corded, and after a short time is 
clipped and placed in a secret place, until the prophet of the child’s 
group can examine it to determine the future prospects of the infant. 

Similarly to the Chocktaw, Natchez, and other tribes of the south- 
eastern area, the Chickasaw practised head-flattening of both sexes 
by artificial compression. The custom, however, has been obsolete 
for many generations. Soon after birth, and every night for six months, 
a wooden block thickly padded with buckskin was placed upon the 
infant’s frontal bone and bound in place. The process was continued 
during later childhood by hand pressure. Deformation of this sort 
was believed to develop the most admirable qualities, and was a sign 
of high social rank. 

Twin children are considered as supernatural manifestations, and 
are brought before the prophet to have their futures foretold also, 
Should one of them be a boy, he is likely to become the méfko of his 
clan, being called /tapétka, “ double.” 

On the third day after birth the father consults among his clans- 
men for a name for the child. When some one has suggested one 
from memory of former names in the clan, he reports it to his wife, 
and she puts a handkerchief, ribbon, or beads about the child’s neck 
in token of it. My informant’s name was Ca‘bétci, “Clearing,” a 
member of the /mosaktca" clan. 

A young girl's first menstrual experiences (Az/ade)' are not accom- 
panied by any ceremony or shamanistic rites, but she is not allowed 
to ride a horse or come in contact with any male children. There is 
no regular marriage ceremony recognized by the Chickasaw. When 
a man has made a choice of a maiden he tells his best friend about it, 
who communicates with her parents. He may choose one or more 
from the same family, the family of the girl naming the price, usually 
in horses. The man, before he can marry, must be a good hunter 
and own a log-house. A person may marry in any band but his own, 
but becomes subject to the regulations of his wife’s clan. He still, 
however, retains his original clan identity. 

At the death of a member of the tribe, all personal belongings were 


1 The word Az//o means mystery, supernatural agency, and seems, as far as 
can be determined, to be similar to Siouan wakan, Algonquin manitu, and Pawnee 
parunti waruxti (cf. Dorsey, Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee, p. 331). 
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buried with the body beneath the floor of the house, the family con- 
tinuing to live there. Husband and wife were interred together. 
A chief was honored at death by a salute of guns, and a horse sad- 
dled and bridled was shot above his grave. The women of the vil- 
lage came to the bereaved household, stopping before it to cry for 
about half an hour before they offered any words of consolation or 
praise of the deceased. Relatives visit the grave every day to cry 
for an hour or so. Log structures are erected over the spot in 
most cases, at the present day, since burial beneath the floor has been 
discontinued. Beliefs regarding the soul that journeys to the spirit 
land are similar to those of the southeastern and prairie groups. 
The soul, provided with provisions for the journey, travels westward, 
having to pass an obstacle, in the shape of a slippery log, above a rocky 
chasm, under a fire of stones from malignant spirits. If this is passed 
in safety, the soul passes on to the land of his spirit ancestors. 
Frank G. Speck. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERsITy, New York. 
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WILLIAM WELLS: NEWELL. 


WiLtiAM WELLS NEWELL died at Wayland, Massachusetts, on 
January 21, 1907. The funeral service was held in the Wayland 
Unitarian Church on January 24, which was his sixty-eighth birth- 
day. His last illness was very brief, and he was busily occupied with 
his literary studies until within a few days of his death. 

Mr. Newell was the son of the Rev. William Newell, minister of 
the First Parish Church in Cambridge, and of Frances Boott (Wells) 
Newell. He was born in Cambridge in 1839, and lived there through- 
out almost the whole of his life. He was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1859 and from the Harvard Divinity School in 1863. 
Then he was settled for a while as minister in Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania. But after a short period of service he gave up the ministry 
and turned to the pursuit of literature and scholarship. For a time 
he followed the profession of teaching, and from 1868 till 1870 was a 
tutor in Philosophy at Harvard. During the greater part of his life, 
however, he held no academic position, but belonged to the body of 
private scholars which has never been numerous in the United States. 
The range of his interests was wide and his writings were correspond- 
ingly various; and he possessed an uncommonly graceful style in 
both prose and verse. Of his contributions to general literature, his 
translations from Chrétien de Troyes (“ King Arthur and the Table 
Round,” Boston, 1897) are probably the best known. Besides these 
he published, in 1881, a metrical translation of the “CEdipus Tyran- 
nus,” and in 1900 a translation, also in verse, of “Sonnets and Mad- 
rigals of Michelangelo Buonarroti.”’ A little volume of original poems, 
written at various times and privately printed in 1904, in a small 
edition under the title “ Words for Music,” gives happy expression to 
his finely sensitive nature. 

Mr. Newell's interests began early to be concentrated upon folk-lore 
inits various branches. In 1883 he published an admirable volume on 
the “Games and Songs of American Children.” In 1888 he took a 
leading part in the organization of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
of which he was the Permanent Secretary until 1907. During the 
same years he was the editor of the Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, and from 1894 till 1906 of the “Memoirs” of the Society. 
To him more than to any one else has been due the promotion of the 
study of folk-lore in America, and few American scholars have had 
as extensive a knowledge of the subject. In his editorial supervision 
of the Journal he gave generous advice and assistance to contrib- 
utors, and he wrote for it also numerous interesting articles of his 
own. He brought to his work a wide acquaintance with European 
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languages and literatures, and the kind of eager intellectual curiosity 
which alone stimulates accumulative scholarship on any large scale. 
But he never became a mere antiquarian, a simple collector of the 
curiosities of literature and custom. Just as he did not allow himself 
to be lost in the by-paths of popular literature, but remained to the 
end of his life the student and interpreter of some of the greater 
writers of the best periods, so he always sought to study the facts of 
folk-lore in their bearings on the history of literature, religion, and 
civilized institutions. Thus in his last years he devoted much time to 
the investigation of the origin and growth of the romances of King 
Arthur and the Holy Grail. His general theory on this subject was 
set forth in the introduction to his translations from Chrétien and 
elaborated in later articles in the Journal of American Folk-Lore 
and in the “ Publications of the Modern Language Association.” Its 
main contention, which goes far in denying to the Celts any essential 
part in a literary cycle that purports to have originated with them, 
seems unlikely to gain acceptance. But Mr. Newell’s statement of 
the case was profitable and his investigation of some topics minute 
and thorough; and in the course of his argument he contributed 
suggestions of importance to the bewildering discussion which bids 


fair to continue long concerning the “ Matter of Britain.” 
F. N. Robinson. 
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MEMORIAL MEETING AT THE FIRST CHURCH, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., MARCH 10, 1907. 


On Sunday afternoon, March 10, 1907, at 4 o'clock, a meeting in 
memory of William Wells Newell was held in the First (Unitarian) 
Church, of which his father was for many years the minister, and of 
which he was himself a member. The meeting was well attended, 
many men of science and letters being present. The minister of 
the church, Rev. S. M. Crothers, presided and spoke a few words of 
appreciation and sympathy. The principal addresses were made by 
Colonel T. W. Higginson (for the Authors Club of Boston), Professor 
Franz Boas of Columbia University, New York (for the American 
Anthropological Association), Professor C. H. Toy of Harvard Uni- 
versity (for the Study of Religions Club). Mr. Higginson read a 
letter from Rev. Edward Everett Hale telling of the good thoughts 
and deeds of Mr. Newell, whose loss to philanthropy and kindred 
activities he never ceased to deplore. Professor R. B. Dixon of Har- 
vard University read a letter from Professor F. W. Putnam, whose 
state of health prevented his attendance. Professor Putnam paid 
tribute to Mr. Newell’s enthusiasm and zealous labors in connection 
with the founding and the work of the American Folk-Lore Society. 

Colonel Higginson spoke first of Mr. Newell’s ancestry in New 
England and Old England. His father was a Unitarian minister and 
for many years pastor of the First Church in Cambridge ; his mater- 
nal grandfather was a schoolmaster of the good old type, one of the 
first educators, it appears, to bring Spanish boys from the South 
to be given the benefit of an English training. These associations 
counted for not a little in his character and achievements. He then 
told of his own associations with him in the Authors Club and else- 
where. Mr. Newell always had the literary instinct and the poetic 
spirit, and one almost wishes that he had devoted himself entirely to 
letters. But this could not be. In the Authors Club he took part not 
only in the literary exercises and discussions, where his great know- 
ledge and wide reading were of such value, but was prominent in the 
social activities of the society, its outings, picnics, etc. He had the art 
of getting along with people, as well as the temperament and the 
equipment of the scholar. In his “Translations” and his little book 
“ Words for Music” may be seen some of what he has accomplished 
in the way of literature. 

The letter from Rev. Edward Everett Hale read by Colonel Hig- 
ginson is as follows : — 
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WASHINGTON, March 3, 1907. 

My peEAR Hicoinson,—I cannot be at the memorial service 
which will, I hope, leave some permanent record of our friend Will 
Newell. 

If I had my way he would have survived me by twenty years, and 
I was sorry when I found I was never to talk with him again. 
When he left college in the midst of the way he was my assistant 
for some months, and never was a good fellow so devoted to the busi- 
ness of lifting up those who have fallen down as he. He was abso- 
lutely unselfish, I hated to lose him, but the country called and he 
left me for sanitary service. Here was the beginning, however, of 
warm personal attachment, which will always continue on both sides. 
He was very much beloved in Germantown, where he was minister 
for some time, and I have always heard that his school was admirable. 
Well it might be, for he was, as I suppose, a well-nigh perfect clas- 
sical scholar. 

I am such a Philistine that I have always begrudged to the Folk- 
Lore Society their capture of a man of such ability. But he has 
shown what is the value of enthusiasm in such work. If I had stood 
over him with a whip, —as the laws of the country do not permit, 
—I would have made him write more poetry. When the country 
choirs of America from Eastport to Tiajuana sing “ Adeste Fideles” 
in English, they are, without knowing it, using the English words as 
he wrote them down. Always truly yours, 

(Signed) Epw. E. Hate. 


Professor Franz Boas said: For many years I have had the good 
fortune to be closely associated with Mr. Newell in those lines of his 
work which relate to the study of folk-lore and anthropology, and 
to-day, in recalling the years of our friendship, the personal loss de- 
mands expression before we can give thought to what the sciences 
have lost to which he devoted his life and energies. His ready sym- 
pathy, his whole-souled devotion to his ideals, his simple and unhesi- 
tating acceptance of every call of duty, his inspiring enthusiasm, have 
been a constant help to his friends, a stimulus to wholesome activity. 

Few are the men whose influence upon scientific thought is so 
closely connected with their personality as Mr. Newell’s. He was 
not one of those who, in their enthusiasm for facts, are likely to for- 
get the objects which the newly discovered data are to serve, and 
whose departure from the field of science comes to signify the loss 
of a powerful centre of activity, through whose agency many valuable 
treasures may have been acquired, but whose personality has disap- 
peared behind the urgent demands of action. His was the power of 
directing the thoughts of students into the channels of his own mind, 
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by means of the influence of his personality and of his enthusiasm, 
and of increasing and directing their thirst for new information. What 
he achieved is not so much due to what he did, as to what he was. 

Thus it has happened that Mr. Newell, although a man of literary 
inclinations, came to be a power in the field of anthropology. His 
first and most remarkable achievement, the foundation of the Folk- 
Lore Society, brought him into close contact, not only with the stu- 
dent of European folk-lore, of which field he himself was master, 
but also with the students of primitive tribes, and, without assuming 
to become an anthropologist, he exerted a lasting influence upon 
many investigators. Twenty years ago, when his interests were first 
turned in this direction, anthropology was almost exclusively in the 
hands of men originally trained in the study of the natural sciences, 
and this determined the standpoint from which the phenomena of 
anthropology were viewed. Exactness of description, on the one 
hand, the establishment of broad evolutionary principles on the other, 
were the guiding thoughts of students. The history of culture as 
a historical and truly psychological phenomenon was a thought that 
remained to be developed. 

Mr. Newell’s interests were aroused from entirely different points 
of view. His studies in the history of literature and folk-lore en- 
abled him to perceive at a glance the historical elements in primitive 
culture, more particularly in the field of primitive lore and art, and 
to see that the gulf between the mental life of primitive man and 
civilized man, or between the mental life of races that many students 
had constructed, had no existence in reality. His own artistic temper 
which permitted him to feel with the poet, and his human sympathy 
which led him to follow up the gradual spread of artistic productions 
among the people, together with his fund of historic knowledge, 
enabled him to see things that had been hidden from the eyes of 
anthropologists. 

To understand him aright we must also not forget the broad hu- 
manitarian basis of his scientific interests. If it had been only the 
knowledge of remarkable forms of beliefs of foreign races, he might 
have been an interested spectator, but he would hardly have thrown 
as much energy into the work of inspiring students with the neces- 
sity of saving the vanishing remains of such beliefs, and of recording 
what still exists in full vigor. The strongest appeal to his sympa- 
thies lay in the light shed upon the fundamental values of culture 
by a close study of beliefs, customs, tales, and arts of foreign races ; 
in the ability given by this study of appreciating the strength and 
weaknesses of our own culture, and in its tendency to correct the 
overbearing self-sufficiency of modern civilization. 

He never formulated his views in writing ; but in animated discus- 
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sions the analogies between primitive lore and that of Europe, the 
need of applying the well-grounded principles developed in literary 
research, the necessity of viewing many expressions of primitive 
thought as the artistic or philosophic expression of popular ideas 
formulated by artists or thinkers of high rank, were with him an in- 
exhaustible topic, and he impressed his views upon the listener by 
the force of the vivacity of his temperament, and of the enthusiastic 
reliance on the correctness of his principles. 

Thus it came to pass that he set anthropologists thinking in new 
lines, that he added new recruits to our ranks, and that he pressed 
one after another of us into his service, and thus led in the work of 
making room in anthropology for a broad historical viewpoint. 

Considering that he was not a professional teacher, nor a writer 
on anthropological subjects, in the narrower sense of the term, his 
success and his influence seem marvelous to him who did not know 
him. Such success is given only to him who by his own mental 
vigor overcomes all resistance, whose faith in his own work carries 
conviction. 

It is left to us to see that his work may live; and our task has 
been made easy by him, for those ideas for which he stood have 
taken firm hoid. May his memory help us to follow in his steps. 


On behalf of the History of Religions Club Professor C. H. Toy 
said: “Mr. Newell was a member of the Club from its beginning in 
1891, ever took great interest in it, rarely missing a meeting. He 
presented to the Club a number of papers on such points as the réle 
of the sun-god among the North American Indians, and the survival 
of heathen customs and ideas in medizval European Christianity ; 
all that he wrote was carefully prepared and illustrated with learning 
and reflection. His wide reading and his grasp of the method of 
historical research enabled him also to take part in the discussion 
of other topics presented in the Club, even when the field was rela- 
tively remote from his own; it was rare that he was unable to pro- 
duce parallels that threw light on the general subject. In discussion, 
while he ably maintained his own views, he was always ready to give 
respectful consideration to those of others. He entered with zest 
into the social side of the meetings ; he was enthusiastic and hearty, 
uniformly cheerful, sometimes with what approached gayety, and he 
enjoyed fun, humor, and wit. It was absence of self-consciousness 
that lay at the bottom of his spirit of good fellowship. His attitude 
was impersonal, the opposite of self-regarding. He was one of the 
most unselfish of men, ever ready to give of his stores, disposed to 
efface himself, holding himself in a real sense to be the servant of 
men. The members of the Club will hold him, along with Allen, 
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Everett, and Greenough, in affectionate remembrance as a faithful 
friend, a true comrade, and a man whose life was devoted to the pur- 
suit of truth and the doing of good.” 

The following letter from Professor F. W. Putnam was read by 
Dr. Roland B. Dixon :— 

March 8, 1907. 
Dr. Roranp B. Drxon, President of the American Folk-Lore 
Society. 

Dear Mr. Dixon, —I regret most deeply that the present state of 
my health will not permit of my being present at the meeting to be 
held on Sunday next, in memory of Mr. William Wells Newell. 

Since Mr. Newell founded the American Folk-Lore Society, in 
1888, it has been my privilege to be associated with him and his life 
work. His plan for the Society, from the first, was to make it an 
organization of the broadest scope, and to enlist workers from all 
parts of our country. For this purpose he proposed — and fostered 
by every means in his power —the formation of branch societies. 
Wherever he could discover a person interested in any line of re- 
search coming within the scope of the Society, he encouraged that 
person to form a branch society in his or her locality for the investi- 
gation and preservation of local folk-lore. For the latter purpose he, 
at the very beginning, started the publication of the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, which in its early days was largely sustained 
by his indefatigable labors and his personal contributions, both liter- 
ary and pecuniary. 

Mr Newell recognized the importance of tracing and securing the 
survivals of the folk-lore of the Old World brought to America from 
many lands, and he therefore urged the collecting of stories and say- 
ings common to people of old or isolated communities. He also re- 
alized the desirability of securing the stories and songs of the negro 
population of the South as a means of following the transference of 
negro-lore from Africa and of studying the variants of many of the 
stories. 

In addition to these important studies in relation to the source of 
what has become American folk-lore, Mr. Newell felt the necessity 
of making a careful study of the myths, religion, and stories of the 
American Indians as a source of important deductions connected 
with the ethnography of the native peoples of America. In this re- 
search he took a lively interest and always did what he could for the 
furtherance of such investigations. 

Many pages in the nineteen volumes of the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore show how earnestly he worked in this line and how 
he gradually brought to his fold the ethnologists of the country. It 
was especially in connection with this research that I became inti- 
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mately associated with him and coéperated with him in the estab- 
lishment of the Boston Branch of the Society in 1889. 

During these eighteen years it has been my good fortune to see 
much of Mr. Newell and to know him as a man of culture, of integ- 
rity, of most unselfish character, of a warm heart, and a most lovable 
nature. He was a true friend, always ready to help others without 
thought of personal gain, and fired with indignation whenever an 
act of selfishness or injustice came to his notice ; he was beloved by 
all who knew him intimately; he will be greatly missed from our 
councils. Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) F. W. Putnam, 

President of the Boston Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society. 


The meeting was closed with a few appropriate words by Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, who also read a brief poem by Mr. Newell. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF WILLIAM WELLS 
NEWELL. 


OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the General Council of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, called by the President, on Wednesday, January 23, 1907, 
to take action on the death of the Permanent Secretary, Mr. William 
Wells Newell, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

WHEREAS, the Council has heard with great sorrow of the death of 
William Wells Newell, the Permanent Secretary of this Society, 
through whose initiative the Society was founded, and to whose un- 
tiring devotion and steadfast loyalty the development of the study of 
Folk-lore in America is so largely due; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the members of the Council desire to express their 
sense of the deep obligation which all students of Folk-lore owe to 
Mr. Newell, and their feeling of personal loss in being thus deprived 
of the wise counsel and enthusiastic support which were never sought 
in vain. And be it further 

Resolved, that this resolution be spread upon the records, and be 
sent, with assurances of the deepest sympathy, to the members of 
Mr. Newell’s family. 


OF THE BOSTON BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY, 


At a meeting of the Boston Branch of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, on January 22, 1907, the following resolutions were passed. 

Resolved, that the members of the Council of the Boston Branch 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, deeply affected by the death of 
William Wells Newell, spread upon the records of the Society their 
grief at the loss of the Vice-President of the Branch from its organi- 
zation, and express their recognition of the great value of his enthusi- 
astic and indefatigable devotion to the objects of the Society. 

Resolved, that in the death of Mr. Newell, the founder of the 
«American Folk-Lore Society, the cause of Folk-lore in this country 
has lost its most ardent worker and greatest friend. 

Resolved, that the members of the council extend to the family 
of their lamented friend and co-laborer their heartfelt sympathy at 
the loss of one whose culture and warm heart greatly endeared him 
to a large circle of appreciative and devoted friends. 


OF THE CAMBRIDGE BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the Council of the Cambridge Branch of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, held on Tuesday, January 22, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted : — 
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WueErEAS, the members of the Cambridge Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society have heard with deep sorrow of the death of the 
founder of the Society, Mr. William Wells Newell, to whose interest 
and devotion the success of the Cambridge Branch is so largely due; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that we, the members of the Cambridge Branch of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, do hereby express our sense of the 
irreparable loss which the Society has sustained in the death of Mr.: 
Newell, and our appreciation of his kindliness and never-failing help- 
fulness in all that pertained to the work of the Society. And be it 
further 

Resolved, that this minute be spread upon the records of the 
Cambridge Branch, and sent to the members of Mr. Newell’s family. 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Tue Society met in New York, N. Y., in affiliation with the Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association, and Section H (Anthropology) of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, December 
27, 1906—-January 15, 1907. 

The Council of the Society met on Thursday, December 27, in the 
School of Mines, Columbia University, at 5 Pp. m. 

The Society met for business in Room 306, School of Mines, on 
Friday, at 10 A. M. 


The Report of the Council for the year 1905, in pointing out the 
possibilities still offered for the completion of a proper record of 
American tradition, insisted on the importance of increasing the 
resources of the Society and the number of its members. The 
increase of membership in the United States and Canada might, it 
was urged, exert a powerful influence in promoting the collection of 
remaining material. Mention was made of an important step in the 
formation of a Branch in California, organized for the purpose of pro- 
moting research in that State, and the hope was expressed that this 
example might be followed in other States, 

The great calamity which has befallen the city of San Francisco has 
not prevented the progress of this Branch, which has fair prospects 
of usefulness and success. During the year new Branches have 
been formed in Arizona and in Missouri, both of which promise to 
be efficacious in promoting traditional research. It is evident that 
wherever there still exists folk-lore to be collected sufficient interest 
can be awakened to establish Branches of the Society ; such organi- 
zation requires only the activity of the proper persons. 

If it is not feasible to form and maintain a Branch with frequent 
meetings, it will at all events be possible to constitute a local group 
of members, who may at least hold one public annual meeting, and 
report on the conditions existing in that neighborhood. As stated 
in the last Annual Report, the Council has therefore determined to 
establish, as far as possible, Secretaries, whose duty shall be to pro- 
mote membership and library subscription, to form in their territory 
branches or groups of students or persons interested, to hold such 
public meetings as may seem desirable, and to communicate their 
proceedings for publication in the Journal of American Folk-Lore. 
In accordance with this plan, a number of appointments of Secreta- 
ries have been made, as printed below. It is desired to complete 
this list, and members are invited to make suggestions to the Secre- 
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tary concerning the appointment of such Secretaries, and also the 
possibility of establishing local organizations in their own neighbor- 
hood. 

The Eighth Volume of the series of Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, “ Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee,” collected and anno- 
tated by Professor George A. Dorsey, appeared in 1904. The series 
is now continued by a Ninth Volume, entitled “ Los Pastores,a Mexi- 
can Miracle Play. Translation, Introduction, and Notes by M. R. 
Cole. With Illustrations and Music.” (Pages about xx, 350.) The 
Spanish texts, from Texas and New Mexico, are for the first time 
made accessible. The intrinsic beauty and interest of this curious 
survival of medizeval life entitle it to attention, and the volume should 
be, it is thought, a valuable addition to Americana. The book is 
now passing through the press, and will shortly be ready for distri- 
bution. 

As the Tenth Volume of the Memoirs, if the resources of the 
Society permit, it is intended to issue for the year 1907 that collec- 
tion of Maryland Folk-Lore made by the Maryland Folk-Lore Society, 
which has heretofore been announced, but which has hitherto not 
been presented in a state ready for publication. 


The Report of the Treasurer, from December 27, 1905, to Decem- 
ber 24, 1906, is herewith presented : — 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance from last statement . . . . + «+ « « «© « « $1,429.97 
Receipts from annual dues. . . © © 633-15 


Subscriptions to Publication Fund . . ° 131.00 
Sales through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (net of ‘mailing and other 
expenses) : 
Memoirs . . . 185.58 
Journal of Folk-Lore, Dec. 2908, to > Aug. I, 
1905 . . ‘ 583.68 
Interest account on ‘balance, Old Colony T Trust Co. (ess charges 
$3,002.42 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for manufacture of Journal of Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore, Nos. 71, 72, 73,74 « 
for correction of mailing list 15.85 
Caustic & Claflin Co., Cambridge, Mass., printing for Secretary 4.00 
H. M. Hight, Boston, Mass., printing cisculare, bill-forms, etc. 4-25 
B. L. Newman, Boston, Mass., for making card catalogues . . 4.23 


American Anthropological Association, one third cost of joint 
programme . . . . . . . . 5-5° 
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Old Colony Trust Co., 12 as 12 


Secretary's 11.00 
Rebate to M. L. Fernald, Treasurer of Cambridge Branch ° 14.00 
E. W. Remick, Boston 32.00 
$1,071.41 

Balance to new account. . «© © © «© «© «© 
$3,002.42 


The Council recommended that, in consideration of his continued 
and unselfish services to the Society, as Editor of its Journal, Pro- 
fessor Alexander Francis Chamberlain of Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass., be elected an Honorary Member of the Society; and on 
motion the Society unanimously concurred in such election. The 
election of officers being in order, nominations of the Council were 
as follows :— 

PRESIDENT, Professor Roland B. Dixon, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

First Vice-PRESIDENT, Dr. John R. Swanton, Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 

SEconD VICE-PRESIDENT, Professor H. M. Belden, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

CounciLLors (for three years), F. A. Golder, Tempe, Ariz.; Dr. 
George B. Gordon, Free Museum of Science and Art, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Dr. H. M. Hurd, Baltimore, Md. 

CouncILLor (for two years), Dr. Clark Wissler, Columbia Uni- 
versity and American Museum of Natural History, New York, N. Y. 

CouncILLor (for one year), Dr. David Boyle, Provincial (Ontario) 
Archzological Museum, Toronto, Ont. 

The Secretary was empowered to cast a single ballot for officers as 
nominated. This was done, and they were declared duly elected. 

On Thursday, December 27, during a joint session of the three 
Societies, papers on the programme were as follows :— 


MORNING SESSION, IO A. M. 


1. Dr. CLARK WissLER: “ Notes on Blackfoot Myths.” 

2. Dr. C. Hart MerRrRIAM: (a) “ Totemism in California;” (6) 
“The Yummé or Mourning Ceremony of the Mé-wuk ;” (c) “Mé-wuk 
Myths.” 

3. Mr. Epwarp Sapir: “ Notes on the Takelma Indians of South- 
western Oregon.” 

4. Mr. Frank G. Speck: “ Notes on Chickasaw Ethnology.” 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P. M. 


(Joint session in charge of the American Folk-Lore Society.) 

Address of the retiring President, Dr. A. L. Kroeser, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. : “ Music of the California Indians” (illustrated by lantern 
and graphophone). 

5. Mr. Stanspury HaGar: “Cherokee Star-Lore.” 

6. Dr. Nicotas Lton: “ Folk-Lore Mexicano, Ia. Contribucion.” 

7. Dr. W J McGee: “ Recent Activity in Folk-Lore in Missouri.” 

8. Mrs. R. F. Herrick: “The Volcano of Bell Springs.” 

9g. Mr. W. W. Newe tt: “ Philippine Marchen.” 

10. Miss ANNE WeEsTON WHITNEY: Report on the collection of 
Maryland Folk-Lore. 

11. Mr. NeEtson: (a) “Witchcraft in Northern New 
Jersey in the Ninteenth Century ;” (4) ‘“ The Use of ‘ Water Witches’ 
in Railroad Building.” 
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' PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


ARIZONA, 


Tue Arizona Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society had a 
very interesting meeting on February 18, at the Presbyterian Church. 
The first speaker of the evening was Mr. Golder of the Tempe Nor- 
mal, who told of his visit among the Mokis and the Snake dance. 
This was later supplemented by Hon. E. R. Day, who had been pre- 
sent a number of times at that ceremony. Mr. Day believes that the 
bite of the rattlesnake of the Moki region is not fatal, for he knew 
of several cases where persons bitten had survived. Mr. Day’s talk 
was exceedingly interesting, and the society is planning to have him 
give a talk on the Navajos before he leaves. 

Major A. J. Doran told some pioneer incidents connected with the 
ruins in this neighborhood, and in particular about a young Bostonian 
who came out here in search of a pot of gold, which had been mys- 
teriously revealed to him by some prehistoric ghost. 

Mr. Al Doyle, the famous Flagstaff guide, described the food of 
the Indians, especially that of the Apaches. 

President J. H. McClintock gave an instructive discussion on the 
prehistoric ruins. It is needless to say that few men in Salt River 
Valley know more about the prehistoric Arizonians. 

Another speaker was Mr. H.R. Patrick, who is making a study of 
the swastika. He went briefly into the history of that mysterious 
symbol and threw out suggestions of its possible meaning. 

Contributions in the shape of legends were read by Mrs. F. J. 
McCormick, the secretary of the society. These will soon appear 
in the Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

The next meeting will be held in March, when it is hoped Dr. 
Fewkes, now at Casa Grande, will speak. 

F. A. Gover, Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA. 


A meeting of the California Branch of the American Folk-Lore 
Society was held at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Kroeber, 
in San Francisco, Tuesday, October 30, 1906, Mr. Charles Keeler, 
presiding. Mr. Keeler gave the paper of the evening, on “ Creation 
Myths of the Pacific Islanders.” The discussion which followed was 
participated in by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Dr. A. L. Lengfeld, Dr. A. L. 
Kroeber, and Mr. D. E. Hirschler. 

A meeting of the California Branch of the American Folk-Lore 
Society was held in Pasadena at the Arts and Crafts Room, Friday, 
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November 16, 1906, at 8.15 Pp. M. Miss Grace Nicholson, the host- 
ess, opened the meeting. Dr. A. L. Kroeber gave an address on 
“The Folk-Lore of the California Indians,” with graphophone and 
lantern illustrations. 

A meeting of the California Branch of the American Folk-Lore 
Society was held in Los Angeles, at Unity Church Hall, Saturday, 
November 17, 1906, at 8 p.m. Mr. Charles F. Lummis presided 
and opened the meeting. Dr. A. L. Kroeber gave an illustrated 
lecture on “ Indian Folk-Lore.” 

A meeting of the California Branch of the American Folk-Lore 
Society was held in Berkeley, at South Hall, University of California, 
on Tuesday evening, November 27, 1906, at 8 o'clock, Mr. Charles 
Keeler presiding. Professor John Fryer, first vice-president of the 
society, gave a lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, on “ The Chinese 
Inferno.” 

BERKELEY FOLK-LORE CLUB. 

A meeting of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club was held at the Fac- 
ulty Club, University of California, Berkeley, Tuesday, October 16, 
1906, at 8 p.m. President A. F. Lange presided. Professor O. M. 
Johnston of Stanford University presented a paper on “The Sources 
of Dante’s Divine Comedy,” which was discussed by all present. 

A. L. Kroeser, Secretary. 


A meeting of the California Branch of the American Folk-Lore 
Society was held in the California Promotion Committee’s Hall in 
Union Square, San Francisco, Thursday evening, February 7, 1907, 
at 8.15 o'clock, Mr. E. J. Molera presiding. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. The following resolution was read 
and adopted : — 

“In the death of William Wells Newell, the study of folk-lore has 
lost an ardent follower; the community of which he formed part, a 
man of wide culture, high ideals, and unflinching integrity ; and the 
American Folk-Lore Society, which he was largely instrumental in 
founding, an unselfish supporter, who for nineteen years was the 
principal force and an untiring agent in sustaining, developing, and 
broadening its work and scope. The communication of his interest 
to others was the cause of the formation of the California Branch, 
as of so many other branch societies, and his guidance and coépera- 
tion have helped the society in its career. 

“ Be it resolved, therefore, by the California Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, that it expresses hereby its sense of the loss sus- 
tained by the death of William Wells Newell, and its desire to add 
to the tribute rendered to his memory by all students of folk-lore and 
all who knew him.” 
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Dr. David P. Barrows, director of the Bureau of Education of the 
Philippine Islands, then delivered a lecture on “ Mohammedanism in 
the Philippine Islands.” The meeting adjourned. 

A. L. KRoEBER, Secretary. 


OFFICERS OF LOCAL BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE 
SOCIETY 


Boston. — President, F. W. Putnam; Vice-President, Alfred M. 
Tozzer ; Secretary, Miss Helen Leah Reed ; Treasurer, A. R. Tisdale. 

CAMBRIDGE. — President, G. H. Chase; Vice-President, Mrs. W. S. 
Scudder ; Secretary, Roland B. Dixon; Treasurer, M. L. Fernald. 

CALIFORNIA. — President, Charles Keeler; First Vice-President, 
John Fryer; Second Vice-President, W. F. Bade; Secretary, A. L. 
Kroeber ; 7reasurer, S. A. Barrett. 

Arizona. — President, J. H. McClintock; First Vice-President, 
C. W. Goodman; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Neff; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, F. A. Golder; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. F. J. 
McCormack. 

Missouri. — President, W J McGee; First Vice-President, Mrs. 
Mary A. Owen; Second Vice-President, C. W. Clarke; Secretary, 
H. M. Belden; Zreasurer, Mrs. Mary L. Dalton. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Atconkian. — Blackfoot (Blood, Piegan), Cree, etc. J. W. 
Schultz’s interesting and valuable book, “ My Life as an Indian” 
(N. Y., 1907, pp. 426), which has as sub-title “The Story of a Red 
Woman and a White Man in the Lodges of the Blackfeet,” contains 
many folk-lore data concerning the Blackfeet in particular; also the 
Crees, Crows, Kootenay, etc. The illustrations, mostly from photo- 
graphs by G. B. Grinnell, are very good. The authenticity of the 
story is guaranteed by Mr. Grinnell, and of its value for the study of 
Indian life and character there can be no doubt. In it the Indian 
stands revealed as a man. His loves and hates, his hopes and fears, 
his motives are the same as ours, — “the Indian is the white man 
without the veneer of civilization.” This is a Auman book, such as 
all men and women ought to read to be reassured of the common 
humanity of red and white. The interest of the story centres about 
Nat-ah’ki, a Blackfoot girl, whom the author marries. Other figures 
are “the Crow Woman” (a captive Arickaree) ; Mrs. Berry, a Man- 
dan woman, wife of an old-time Indian trader; Berry, a métis Indian 
trader from the Upper Missouri; Father Prando (pseudonym of a 
devoted Jesuit missionary, who died in 1906), Indian chiefs, white 
trappers, traders, etc. Of interest to the folk-lorist are the descrip- 
tions of Indian dances (p. 16, p. 44); the ruse of the Blackfoot lover 
(pp. 18-35) ; the story of the Crow Woman (pp. 66-78) ; the white 
buffalo (pp. 79-88) ; the bear-killing and purification (pp. 110, 111); 
the Kutenai’s story (pp. 116-133) ; the dog feast (p. 203) ; the story 
of the pet fox (pp. 212-217); the story of No-heart (pp. 229-238) ; 
the Crow Woman’s “Story of Three Stabs,” or the war-trip of 
Queer Person (pp. 259-266) ; a story told by Ancient Sleeper (pp. 
307-318), etc.— Abnaki, Micmac, Montagnais, Naskapi, etc. Dr. A. F. 
Chamberlain’s article on the “Indians of the Eastern Provinces of 
Canada,” in the “ Annual Archzological (Ontario) Report for 1905” 
(Toronto, 1906, pp. 122-136), contains sections on games and amuse- 
ments, social and political organization, religion and superstition, 
mythology and folk-lore, besides other ethnological data. The Mic- 
macs were fond of dice-playing, football, and lacrosse. Among the 
Naskapi and Montagnais there were special family rights in hunting 
grounds. The Kawadapishit, or “White Spirit” of the Montagnais 
is honored by a bear festival. The words for “God,” Sazsos and 
Shayshoursh, given in the old Etchemin and Sheshatapoosh vocabu- 
laries, are evidently corruptions of the Fesus and ¥ésus of the mission- 
aries. Many of the Naskapi women are noted as story-tellers. It is 
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chiefly “hunger cannibalism” that has prevailed among the northern 
Indians and is reflected in their tales and legends. — Blackfoot. To the 
« Annual Archzological (Ontario) Report for 1905” (Toronto, 1906) ~ 
Dr. Clark Wissler contributes a valuable article on “ The Blackfoot 
Indians” (pp. 162-178), dealing with food (buffalo and deer flesh, 
chief food in former times), clothing (skins of antelope, elk, and buf- 
falo), shelter (buffalo-skin tipis), transportation (dog-travois), warfare 
(scalping, counting coup), social and ceremonial organization (under- 
gone gradual change in last forty years “from a rigid clan system to 
a loose band organization ;” large number of secret and ceremonial 
societies, some introduced from other tribes; great number and 
variety of rituals and “bundles;” sun dance; future life in Sand 
Hills); religious ideas, art (the Blackfoot in general “represent Plains 
decorative art in its objective aspect only”); mythology (a character- 
istic trickster is the “Old Man”). Dr. Wissler thinks that the 
Blackfoot borrowed much of their ritualistic mythology from the 
Gros Ventre, and many rituals and myths relating to disease from 
the Cree. There is reason to believe that “the Gros Ventre, as a 
part of the Arapaho, acquired the culture of the Plains first and then 
passed it on to the Blackfoot.” From the Blackfoot, the Plains cul- 
ture passed to the Sarcee, an Athapascan people. About 1890 the 
Blackfoot borrowed the “ Black-Tail Deer Dance” from the Koo- 
tenay.— Ojibwa. Dr. Williams Jones’s article on the “Central Algon- 
kin,” in the same Report (pp. 136-146), deals in brief outline with 
“some of the larger aspects that made up the social, material, and 
religious life of the Ojibwas,”— society, government, property, dwell- 
ings, food, modes of killing game, cooking, fire, clothing, weaving, 
transportation, games, weapons, picture-writing, religion, and reli- 
gious practices. The Ojibwa had “a firm belief in a cosmic mystery 
(Manitou) present throughout all nature.” Moreover, “ it was natural 
to identify the Manitou with both animate and inanimate objects, 
and the impulse was strong to enter into personal relation with the 
mystic power.” The Ojibwa easily “associated the Manitou with 
all forms of transcendent agencies, some of which assumed definite 
characters and played the réle of deities.” Missionary influence 
may have had something to do with the creation of the personifica- 
tion of the Great Manitou. In the records of the old Ojibwa life 
we are told “ethical ideas were not necessarily connected with the 
cosmic mystery.” Ojibwa mythology is rich in characters. Among 
them are Nanabozhu; the lord of the spirit world, sometimes an 
elder brother, sometimes a nephew of Nanabozhu; Mashos, the giant, 
lord of the Great Lakes ; Windigo, a giant devourer of men; the 
deities of the four ends of the earth, etc. The important religious 
practices of the Ojibwa were the healing of the sick by means of 
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medicine and magic; the sleight of hand performances and kindred 
tricks ; prophecy; the midéwiwin ceremonies.— Powhatan. In 
“The Southern Workman” (vol. xxxv, 1906, pp. 74-78) Mrs. T. P. 
Bagby writes of “The Last Remnant of the Tribe of Powhatan.” 
Reduced now to 195, these Algonkian Indians live a primitive life 
still on a little island in the Pamunkey River twenty miles below 
Richmond, — “republic within a republic.” They appear at carni- 
vals, state fairs, etc.,and “perform.” Besides going through various 
dances, they “ impersonate in a most realistic manner the rescue of 
Captain John Smith by Pocahontas.” 

ATuapascan. Father A. G. Morice’s excellent résumé of the 
ethnography of “ The Canadian Dénés,” in the “ Annual Archzologi- 
cal (Ontario) Report for 1905” (Toronto, 1906, pp. 187-219) treats 
of tribal nomenclature, physical characters (differences more marked 
in the West) ; tattooing (late with most of the tribes), ornament, and 
dress ; mental faculties (great divergencies, deep influence of envi- 
ronment), morality (much improved through missionaries), recep- 
tiveness, and propensity to borrow from foreigners (common to all 
Dénés) ; results of contact; death and burial (cremation imitated from 
other peoples); social organization (eastern Dénés have patriarchy, 
some of the western tribes have matriarchy borrowed from coast 
Indians) ; totemism (gentile, honorific, personal totems) largely due 
to influence of coast tribes of other stocks ; religious ideas and spirit- 
lore (visible and invisible worlds ; good and bad spirits, more or less 
under control of “ Supreme Being ;” totemism “essentially and ex- 
clusively connected with their religious system,” and “not a purely 
social institution ”), shamanism (“conjuring ”"— of seven kinds — the 
chief function of medicine-man”), treatment of widow among Car- 
riers ; potlatches (borrowed from coast Indians); dances (rude and 
inartistic; sun, or strictly religious dances, unknown) and games ; 
hunting and fishing, preparation of food; status of woman (low; 
menstruating woman feared ; puberty-seclusion). —In “Anthropos” 
(vol. i, 1906, pp. 483-508) Father Morice continues his monograph 
on “The Great Déné Race,” treating particularly of the southern 
Athapascan peoples (tribal names, Navahos, Apaches, Pacific Dénés 
including the Hupa, etc.). From the list of tribes given it appears 
that the Alaskan Dénés number some 5500; the Subarctic Dénés, 
3350; Eastern Dénés 5700; Intermediate Dénés, 2890; Western 
Dénés, 1950; Apaches, 6068; Navahos, 27,365; Pacific Dénés, 864, 
—a total of 53,867.—To the second volume of “L’Année Lin- 
guistique” (Paris, 1904) Father Morice contributes (pp. 205-247) a 
section on “Les Langues Dénées,” reviewing recent literature on 
the subject (Petitot, Legoff, Matthews, Stevenson, Goddard, etc.). 
Some of the animadversions on Goddard’s Hupa studies seem rather 
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far-fetched, since the critic is not primarily versed in Hupa morpho- 
logy and phonetics.— Navahe. In “The Southern Workman” 
(vol. xxxv, pp. 14-24) O. H. Lipps writes on “ The Evolution of the 
Navaho and his Blanket.” Less than forty years ago the Navaho was 
an outlaw, now he is “a peace-loving, industrious producer.” His 
most striking characteristic is his individuality. The coming of the 
sheep wrought a great culture-change, — the art of weaving is for 
him comparatively a new art. A genuine Navaho blanket is “hand- 
made from start to finish,” and “the inventive genius of the white 
man has never yet been able to reproduce the Navaho effect ina 
blanket.” Women are the weavers, and they make up their design 
as they go along. 

BeoTHuKAN. In his sketch of “ The Beothuks of Newfoundland,” 
contributed to the “ Annual Archzological Report (Ontario), 1905 ” 
(Toronto, 1906), pages 117-122, Dr. A. F. Chamberlain résumés 
what is known of these interesting “ Red Indians,” now completely 
extinct, their last representative having died at St. John’s in 1829. 
Concerning their religion, mythology, etc., a few notes only are on 
record. The word for “God,” mandee, appears to be Algonkian. 
Ashmudyim, or “devil,” is described as “an ugly black man, short 
and stout, having long whiskers, dressed in beaver-skins, and some- 
times seen at the east end of the lake.” One legendary item reports 
that the Indians “sprang from arrows stuck in the ground by the 
Good Spirit.” Some of the “amulets,” wooden images and dolls, 
placed in the graves, etc., had religious or symbolic meanings. 

Esximoan. Dr. Franz Boas’s ethnographic sketch of “The Es- 
kimo” (pp. 107-116), in the “ Annual Archzological (Ontario) Report 
for 1905’ (Toronto, 1906), treats chiefly of social organization (very 
simple ; social units family and household; no definite form of gov- 
ernment, occasionally informal council of men; both polygamy and 
polyandry occur), religious views and practices (characteristic traits 
of shamanism common to all tribes; differentiation in extreme west 
and extreme east ; taboos and their transgression ; ritualistic develop- 
ment of Eskimo religion very slight, — complex west of Mackenzie ; 
variety in beliefs as to fate of soul after death), mythology and folk- 
lore (practically no creation legends; most of folk-lore essentially 
human, hero-tales and stories of ordinary events; the few animal 
tales may be of Indian origin). The folk-lore of the Eskimo west of 
the Mackenzie River “has many of the elements of the folk-lore of 
the North Pacific coast (Indians) embodied in it.” The Chukchee 
of northeast Asia, like the Eskimo, have a mythology of a human 
character, with hero-tales even more strongly developed, — shaman- 
istic practices are also remarkably similar. On the whole, Dr. Boas 
thinks, “it seems more likely that the Chukchee have adopted 
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Eskimo customs than that the reverse has taken place.’’ — Dr. G. B, 
Gordon’s well-illustrated “ Notes on the Western Eskimo,” in the 
“Transactions of the Department of Archeology, Free Museum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania” (1906, vol. ii, pp. 69- 
101), treats of environment, trade, education, condition of native arts 
(clothing, weapons, drawing and carving, personal decoration), pot- 
tery, string games (nineteen are figured and described). Until quite 
recently all the materials used in the arts by the Alaskan Eskimo 
were of local production. Light canvas has taken the place of grass 
matting for umiak sails. At present “the carving of the Eskimo is 
a degenerate art, but occasionally there appears the work of a master 
hand, unhampered by tradition and undegraded by borrowed ideals ” 
(p. 80). Wearing labrets has died out among the women altogether. 
Dr. Gordon expresses the opinion, hardly justified, it seems to the 
reviewer, that “it is not unlikely that the custom of tattooing itself, 
taken together with the patterns usually employed among the Eskimo, 
is a surviving evidence of the former existence of a full totemic sys- 
tem.”” The ceramic art has als6 died out. “It is evident that the 
art of pottery-making was more highly developed among the Alas- 
kan Eskimo than among the Siberian members of the stock or the 
Chukchee.” Knowledge of string-figures seems to be lacking among 
boys. Dr. Gordon notes many changes among these Eskimo since 
the visit of Nelson in 1881. He pleads for non-interference with the 
dances, festivals, and ceremonial rites of the Eskimo, and says: “I 


know of nothing that civilization can offer the Eskimo that is capa- 


ble of taking the place of their hereditary forms of entertainment.” 
These are vital to the Eskimo communities, and “through the long 
sunless winters they serve to promote their physical well-being, to 
maintain order, and to preserve the temper of the communities from 
the irritation of prolonged inactivity in close winter quarters ”’ (p. 78). 

IrRoguoran. In the “ Annual Archeological (Ontario) Report for 
1905 ’’ (Toronto, 1906), Dr. David Boyle discusses (pp. 146-158) “ The 
Iroquois,” treating chiefly of traditions of origin, particularly the 
Cusick story. Dr. Boyle opposes the “lower, north side of the St. 
Lawrence theory,” approved by Hale, Brinton, etc., arguing that 
“the priscan home’ of the Huron-Iroquois, as well as that of some 
other peoples, who subsequently found their way northwards, was 
probably in Kentucky and southern Ohio” (p. 154). The Hurons, 
whose language is oldest in form, probably migrated first, according 
to this view. — At pages 158-161 Mr. A. T. Cringan treats of “ Indian 
Music,” his article being based on a collection of Iroquois songs from 
the Indians of the Grand River Reserve in Ontario. The same sub- 
ject was considered in a previous Report. According to Mr. Cringan, 
the earlier Indian melodies seem to have developed from a simple 
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combination of the first, third, and fifth tones of the scale. In the 
later music European influences are noted. — At pages 56-59 of the 
same Report Dr. Boyle writes of “ The Making of a Cayuga Chief,” 
with a note on the ceremonies of adoption. 

Kitrunanan. Dr. A. F. Chamberlain's article on “ The Kootenay 
Indians,” in the “ Annual Archeological (Ontario) Report for 1905” 
(Toronto, 1906, pp. 178-187), treats briefly, among other things, of 
games and amusements, social and political organization, religion and 
superstition, mythology and folk-lore. — J. W. Schultz’s “ My Life as 
an Indian” (New York, 1907) contains a number of items relating to 
the Kootenay Indians, who formerly came so often into close contact 
with the Blackfeet, etc. Chapter xi (pp. 117-133) is devoted to “The 
Kutenai’s Story.” This was the “Story of the Fish-Eaters,” told 
by an aged Kutenai, who spoke Blackfoot, describing his adventures 
on a raft in a swift river (his companions were all drowned), and as 
“the slave of hairy-faced fish-eaters.” He eloped with a girl of this 
people, who was killed by an accident before he reached his own 
country again. In the next chapter (pp. 134-139) is described a 
horse-race between the Kootenay and the Piegan Blackfeet, and the 
disputes which followed. 

Missions. In “The Catholic University Bulletin” (Washington, 
D. C.) for January, 1907 (vol. xiii, pp. 24-43), James A. Burns has 
an article on “ Early Mission Schools of the Franciscans” in New 
Mexico, Texas, Florida, California, etc. In 1531 the college founded 
in the City of Mexico by Peter of Ghent “was attended by more 
than 600 Aztec youths,” and the educational activities of the Fran- 
ciscans soon spread into “ New Mexico,” with the conquest by Onate 
in 1598. In course of time the Fathers came to use the more pro- 
mising native pupils as teachers. ‘They taught the skilled native 
artisans how to develop their trades along European lines,” intro- 
duced domestic animals and taught their use, “ supplanted the primi- 
tive practices with the more scientific and fruitful methods of agri- 
culture brought from the Old World,” etc. Of the Texas Indians 
one missionary declared: “It is necessary first to transform them 
into men, afterward to labor to make them Christians.” Even the 
Timuquan Indians of Florida learned to read and to write. With the 
expulsion decree of 1767 against the Jesuits their places in California 
were taken by Franciscans. 

Nortu Paciric Coast. Dr. Franz Boas’s sketch of “The Tribes 
of the North Pacific Coast,” in the “Annual Archeological (Onta- 
rio) Report for 1905” (Toronto, 1906, pp. 235-249), treats mainly of 
social organization (complex, with remarkable tribal differences ; 
tendency toward material organization decreases from north to south, 
also importance of crest in the religious significance of which there 
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is great variation; complex system of values and credit, potlatch), 
initiation ceremonies and supernatural beings (cannibal ceremonies 
spread from northern Kwakiutl tribes), mythological concepts (clus- 
ter around raven legend; transformation stories; Tsimshians have 
“ fairly short animal tales similar to European fables,” and these are 
elements from the interior in their mythology), of the three groups 
of the North Pacific Coast tribes: 1, northern (Tlingit, Haida, Tsim- 
shian); 2, central (Kwakiutl tribes and Bella-Covla); 3, southern 
(Coast Salish and Nortka). Dr. Boas notes that, while the culture 
of all these people is fairly uniform, the characteristic traits are 
strongest in the northern and weakest in the southern group. 

Piman. In the “ American Anthropologist ” for October-Decem- 
ber, 1906 (n. s. vol. viii, pp. 688-690), Herbert Brown describes “A 
Pima-Maricopa Ceremony,” a harvest festival, indulged in on all 
important occasions one or more times a year (“any event of note 
in tribal life was so celebrated”). Sometimes there would be 4000 
Indians (Pima, Maricopa, Papago) present. This “harvest or corn 
festival of the Pima and the Maricopa Indians, known to them as pan- 
necch, or wild pastime, is no longer observed by them, nor do I know 
that it has been observed for the last 25 or 30 years.” These 
celebrations “invariably took place in the mesquite forest, north of 
the old Casa Grande ruins, south of the village of Blackwater on the 
Gila.” Wooden and stone pha/ii figure in the ceremony ; dancing 
and singing, drum-beating, etc., were part of the rites. Certain young 
men who took part had their bodies painted in alternate stripes of 
black and white. 

SavisHan. In his account of “The Salish Tribes of the Coast 
and Lower Fraser Delta” (pp. 225-235), in the “ Annual Archzo- 
logical (Ontario) Report for 1905” (Toronto, 1906), Mr. C. Hill-Tout 
discusses social organization and customs (hard and fast classes or 
castes, name-systems, name-feasts), religious beliefs and practices 
(totem or kin-group, crests, acquisition of guardian spirits by dreams 
and visions, spirit-lore, shamanism), and material culture. —In the 
same Report (pp. 219-225) Dr. Franz Boas writes of “The Salish 
Tribes of the Interior of British Columbia,” treating of occupations 
and industries, decorative art (slightly developed), social organization 
(very loose, no exogamic groups, no hereditary nobility, etc.), reli- 
gious concepts (simpler than those of coast Indians ; coyote trickster- 
legends ; thunder-bird). In former times the culture of these peoples 
was even simpler, the greater complexity having developed partly 
owing to the influence of the coast tribes, and partly owing to the 
dissemination of cultural elements belonging to the Plains Indians. 

Siovan. In a brief article on “ Obstacles to Progress among the 
Sioux,” in “The Southern Workman” (vol. xxxv, pp. 36-41), M. K. 
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Sniffen criticises severely “the so-called ‘work system,’ inaugurated 
by the Indian Office three or four years ago as a substitute for the 
ration system.” The work-crew militates against the home and fa- 
yors the revival of the Omaha dance (with the “ give-away” custom) 
and other amusements. 

WakasHANn. Dr. F. Boas’s article (pp. 141-148), “Der Einfluss 
der sozialen Gliederung der Kwakiutl auf deren Kultur,” in the 
“Intern. Amer. Kongress, Stuttgart, 1904 [1906],” is an interesting 
account of the transformation, under the influence of the tribes of 
Northern British Columbia, who possess genuine totems, “ coats-of- 
arms,” maternal succession, etc., of the social life of the Kwakiutl 
from loose village communities to a marked clan organization. This 
change has made itself felt in all aspects of Kwakiutl culture. Here 
new forms and meanings have been imposed by new developments 
upon older customs, institutions, etc, 


A. F.C. and I. C. C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SCHAGTICOOKE INDIANS OF ConneEcTiCcUT. The following item from the 
“ Hartford Courant” is reprinted in the “ Boston Evening Transcript ” for 
January 26, 1907: 

“ Among the last remnants of the Indian tribes once inhabiting Con- 
necticut are the Schagticookes, living within the borders of the town of 
Kent, not far from the New York line, where they have existed for nearly 
two hundred years. There are twenty-five of them not on their reserva- 
tion, and it is supposed that there may be three times as many more scat- 
tered about the State. Those that are left are half-breeds or quarter-breeds. 
Their business affairs are cared for by Fred R. Lane, their overseer, leav- 
ing them free to spend their time in hunting, fishing, or making baskets. 

“The story of the Schagticookes is that of nearly all Indian tribes. But 
once in their history were they oppressed, and then not by Connecticut 
men. The tribe was formed of the wreckage of once powerful bands and 
dates well back into the eighteenth century, when a Pequot, Gideon Mau- 
wehu, founded it. This Indian, who was evidently a man of more than 
ordinary ability, once lived in Derby, and he first appears in Connecticut 
records as being one of thirteen Indians who, in 1729, sold a section of 
land, then a part of the town of New Fairfield, to a few white men for £65, 
the land thus transferred comprising what is now the town of Sherman. 
Mauwehu then went across the line into New York and remained fora 
short time, when he chanced to stray into the hills now prominent in the 
town of Kent, and caught the idea of forming a settlement there. 

“ Mauwehu then gathered to himself a crowd of Indians, some being, it is 
supposed, of his own tribe, some Mohegans from the Hudson Valley, and 
most of the Waramaugs from New Milford, until probably upward of two 
hundred settled with him in the Kent hills, where they deemed the white 
man would not come. Hardly had they established themselves there 
before they were found by those inveterate missionaries, the Moravians, 
who labored faithfully among them, the leader of the mission band being 
Christian Henry Rauch, who in due time converted Mauwehu and upward 
of one hundred and fifty others. 

“ Their conversion came near being their undoing, for the white men who 
had been selling liquor to the Indians objected strongly to a practice 
which threatened to cut off their source of profit, and they circulated the 
story that the missionaries were arming the Indians. As the French and 
Indian War had then become a fact, the story was credited by the colonists 
in New York, whose legislature insisted that the Moravians should bind 
themselves by an oath not to engage in any such practices. As the Mora- 
vians were averse to taking oaths, they left their converts and went to that 
stronghold of the faith, Bethlehem, Penn. 

“To this place they were followed by many of their Indian converts, in- 
cluding a delegation from the tribe at Kent. The climate did not agree 
with them and many of them died, while the rest came straggling back to 
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Kent. Before 1750 the white settlers had come into the neighborhood of 
the tribe and there became a demand for some of the land, though much 
of it was considered as of little value. 

“In 1752 the legislature of Connecticut confirmed a grant of land to 
the Schagticookes, and in 1757 appointed an overseer to care for them. 
They had lost the upward impulse gained from the Moravians, and were 
poor and drunken, though never dangerous, neighbors. Indeed the danger 
was to the Indians, and in October, 1771, they sent the following petition 
to the General Assembly at New Haven: — 

“We poor Intins at Scatcuk in the town of Kent we desire to the most 
honable Sembly at New Haven. We are very much pressed by the Nega- 
waug people braking our fences and our gates and turning their cattle in 
our gardens and destroying our fruits the loss of our good friend 4 years 
ago which we desire for a nother overseer in his sted to take Care of us 
and see that we are not ronged by the people we make choice of Elisha 
Swift of Kent to be our trustee if it be plesing to your minds.’ 

“ Evidently it was, for Elisha Swift was appointed. In 1781 the legis- 
lature voted to apportion fifty acres of land to each family, and the grant 
amounted to between 1200 and 1500 acres of mountain land. In 1801 the 
legislature decided to sell a portion of it, the money to be expended for 
the care of the Indians. The amount sold brought $1300. That may be 
conjectured to have been the last sale, and what is now left is ample for 
the twenty-five survivors. 

“In 1803 their personal estate was valued at $4299.52, and the report for 
the present year puts it at $3811.08, the real estate being valued at $2500. 
From 1801 to 1823 the overseer’s accounts were audited by a board of 
auditors appointed by the country. In 1823 the settlement of the accounts 
was turned over to the courts, and Judge Gideon H. Welch of Torrington 
now handles them. 

“The oldest member of the tribe, Value Kilson, is now eighty-four years 
old, and until a few years ago he was very active. He was the father of a 
large family of children and gave to all of them a good education. James 
Harris, fifty-six years of age, and religiously inclined, is the next oldest 
member. They are quiet folk, holding to some of the traits of their race, 
for until within a short time they gathered and smoked, not tobacco, but 
lobelia, often termed Indian tobacco. Most of them now prefer tobacco 
as less strong. Apparently it is a question of but a few years before the 
tribe gathered by Mauwehu becomes extinct.” 


“InpIAN Rock,” Onset Bay. The following appeared in the “ Boston 
Herald,” Sunday, February 10, 1907 : — 

“Onset Bay, Feb. 9, 1907. Down at Shell Point on the beach, just 
above high water mark, is ‘ Indian Rock.’ 

“Standing on the south and looking across the bay toward Onset Bay 
Cove, the outline is distinctly marked in profile of the face of a human 
being that apparently is cut out in the stone. 

“Opinions differ as to what nationality is best represented by the 
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peculiar cast of the features of this face in the rock, varying from that of 
au Indian or Egyptian to an Irishman or a woman. 

“ Barney Williams says: ‘ Sure, it’s plain enough for any one to see who 
has two eyes in his head that it’s an Irishman’s face that’s on the rock 
on the shore, and it goes to show that it was an Irishman was the first to 
settle in Onset Bay, long years before it was a Spiritualistic camp-meeting 

ound.’ 

a? Mediums declare that the face in the stone has a deep significance. It 
is here, on the beach, that the Indians came, year after year, in the ages 
that are past, to fish and hunt in summer and enjoy their clambakes and 
fish chowders. Onset Bay camp-ground has been dedicated and rededi- 
cated to the spirits of departed aborigines, time out of mind, by the follow- 
ers of the faith, who insist that it is the spirits of the Red Men that come 
back most readily to this spot, and all because so many of them in the long 
ago were born, lived, and died here, in the land of midsummer plenty. 

“ The Wigwam, the headquarters of the old-line Spiritualists who camp 
here in the mild season, was designed by Mrs. Mary C. Weston, president 
of the Wigwam Coworkers’ Society, and built in the form of an Indian’s 
tepee, and the red man and his memory are the main thoughts in the exer- 
cises that are held there. It is at the Wigwam that the medical mediums 
flourish and where the spirits of the aborigines are besought to render their 
aid to the afflicted. 

“ Frequent reference is made to the Shell Point shore at these meetings 
and to the face of the Indian in the rock looking out to sea and guarding 
the grove filled with summer cottages back of it on the shore. 

“ This face in Indian rock is a veritable old man of the sea — or woman, 
for there is dispute if the face, after all, does not pertain more to the attri- 
butes of femininity than to the masculine. 

“The place is filled with Indian legends, and the face in the rock is asso- 
ciated with many of these. The Wacosta Club, the social organization of 
the business men, is in its title a reminder of the old Indian days and 
ways. Wacosta was a young Indian brave, so the legend runs, who became 
enamored of an Indian girl, but was embittered by the rivalry and its tragic 
outcome of another. Wacosta and his love paddled about Onset Bay, 
perched upon Indian Rock, and made desperate love in true aboriginal fash- 
ion until Wacosta’s path was crossed by his rival. 

“ Then Wacosta married the girl forthwith, took her to his tepee, and 
after a time a child was born. One day Wacosta, who grew to a position 
of prominence in Agawam tribe of Indians, was summoned to the Plymouth 
shore to a conference of the tribes, and while he was away, his former rival, 
never relinquishing his hatred of Wacosta for his successful wooing, set fire 
to Wacosta’s tepee in the night. When the latter returned from Plymouth 
the next day he found naught but the charred bones of his wife and 
little pappoose. 

“ Then Wacosta grew old in a day, his hair turned white, and he swore a 
terrible oath of revenge. Wacosta never was himself after that. He be- 
came morose and sullen, yet the bravest warrior of all his tribe, entirely 
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without fear or caution. One day he caught the trail of the assassin of his 
wife and child, and went in hot pursuit. 

“It was near Newport, as it is now, that Wacosta came upon his enemy. 

“On the shores of the Narragansett he fought the other Indian, overcame 
him, tied him to a stake, and burned him alive. 

“ Another legend tells of old Oniset, an Indian who was said to be the 
sole resident and owner of Onset Island, down the bay. 

“ Wickett was another Indian resident, possessor of an island in the bay 
now known as Wickett’s Island, and owned by Dr. Walter Ela of Cam- 
bridge. Wickett’s Island, so the story runs, was sold to a white man by 
the aborigine for an old rifle and a jug of firewater. 

“Indian Rock overlooks all these islands and points the way down the 
harbor to the outer bay. The profile in the rock has the proboscis and the 
jowl of a not uncommon type of the aborigine, and it ordinarily passes for 
the face of a real Indian, notwithstanding the suggestion of the phiz of an 
Alexandrian or the flight of fancy that makes it that of a Celt. 

“ Of summer days and evenings it is a favorite pastime for lovers to row 
over to the Point, pull their boat up on shore, loiter within the shadow of 
the rock, and puzzle over the expression of the face.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


Collection de contes et chansons populaires. Tome xxix. Contes ARM&- 
NIENS traduits de l’arménien moderne par FréDERIC MACLER. Paris: 
Ernest Leroux, 1905. Pp. 194. 

The 2r tales of this collection are reproduced from the Armenian texts 
in Hamov Hodov, a work by Karekin Servantstiants, preacher and ethno- 
grapher, who died a few years ago at the age of sixty. The copies of 
Hamov Hodov, \iterally “ Perfumed and Savory Things,” wherever offered 
for sale in Turkey, were burned by order of the Sultan. The tales are as 
follows: Badikan and Khan Boghow, Zoulvisia, The Daughter of the Sea, 
The Lucky Hunter, The Stone of the Ring, The Fiancée of the Well, Silver 
Hair and Golden Curls, The Steel Cane, How a Father without Children 
had Seven Sons, The Intelligent Weaver, God gives to him who gives, 
Sulman and Rostom, Semén, The Three Brothers, The Jeweler and his 
Wife, Tejigon, The Belle of Tiflis, The Son of the Old Woman, The Fish 
with the Golden Head, Invisible and Without-Equal, The Child Serpent, 
The Child Sun. There are useful indexes of proper names and of subjects. 
Among the animals figuring in these stories are: eagle, donkey, ram, stag, 
cat, horse, dog, dove, lion, wolf, bear, partridge, hen, fox, mouse, serpent, 
tortoise, cow. Some of the attributions of colors are: white ox, white 
horse, black dog, white, black, and red demons, white water, black and 
white thread, white and black mountains, black face, etc. Speaking ani- 
mals, a fiery horse, golden apples, iron shoes also occur. The foreign coun- 
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try most mentioned seems to be China ; of cities, Bagdad. In the story of 
“ The Belle of Tiflis,” the young man says (p. 134), “I will go to the end of 
the world, to America. There no one knows me.” He is, however, ship- 
wrecked on the way. This mention of America in an Armenian legend is 
evidently due to the intercourse of recent years. In the tale of “‘ The Fish 
with the Golden Head” (ancient Egypt), the “emperor of the English” 
and the great English doctor Djindjin (300 years old) figure (p. 149). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FoLk-LorE, 1905. Compiled by N. W. THomas. 1s, 
net. Published for the Folk-Lore Society by David Nutt, 57-59 Long 
Acre, London, 1906. (Publications of the Folk-Lore Society, LVII.) 
Pp. xxxvi. 

This useful pamphlet titles, with brief notes as to contents, 404 books 
and articles published in the British Empire in 1905. The scheme of clas. 
sification is: General, Europe (England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
Continent of Europe including islands), Asia (India, Further India and 
Malay Peninsula, Central and Western Asia, Tibet, China, Japan and 
Korea), Africa (North Africa, Negroes and Nilotic Tribes, Bantu and Pig- 
mies), America, Oceania (Asiatic Islands and New Guinea), Australia, 
Melanesia and Polynesia, New Zealand. Good Indexes of Authors and 
Subjects are appended, making the handling of the material very easy. The 
topics having most entries in the index are: Burial, Charms, Gods, Magic, 
Marriage (the most numerously represented). New Zealand has 22 titles, 
due largely to the activity of the Polynesian Society. America has but 15 
entries. Africa occupies pages xvi-xxii, with go titles. From Ireland 
there are 6 items and from Scotland 13. It is to be hoped that Mr. Thomas 
will continue this yearly bibliography, and that others like it will be pub- 
lished elsewhere. 


A. F.C. 
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